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SUMMARY 


Increasing  demands  on  the  Douglas-fir 
region's  limited  timber  supply  make  it  impor- 
tant that  relationships  between  landownership 
classes,  the  forest  industry,  and  the  region's 
economy  be  better  understood.  Insight  into 
the  distribution  of  logs  from  stump  to  mill  is 
a  necessary  first  step  in  this  process.  In  this 
study,  the  pattern  of  timber  distribution  from 
each  landownership  class  and  to  each  kind  of 
mill  is  identified. 

This  material  is  presented  in  a  context  of 
economic  areas  based  on  commuting  and 
shopping  patterns  with  each  area  consisting  of 
a  county  or  group  of  counties.  Each  economic 
area's  degree  of  dependency  on  employment 
in  forest-based  industries  is  identified  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  relative  value  of 
the  timber  industry  and  changing  log  supply 
sources  to  each  area. 

Ten  of  the  region's  15  functional  economic 
areas  are  cited  as  being  highly  dependent  on 
employment  in  timber -based  industries,  with 
the  Roseburg,  Coos  Bay,  and  Port  Angeles 
areas  being  the  most  dependent.  The  Seattle 
area  is  the  only  area  classified  as  being  slightly 
dependent  on  employment  in  the  timber 
industries. 

The  Eureka  economic  area  is  the  region's 
largest  log  market,  followed  by  the  Eugene, 
Portland,  Seattle  and  Coos  Bay  Areas,  each 
consuming  over  1  billion  board  feet  of  logs.  Of 
the  13.7  billion  board  feet  consumed  within 
the  region,  the  lumber  industry  used  58  per- 
cent, mainly  in  the  Eureka,  Portland,  Eugene, 
Seattle  and  Coos  Bay  areas;  the  plywood  in- 
dustry used  30  percent,  concentrated  in  the 
five  areas  from  Corvallis  to  Medford;  pulp 
plants  consumed  11  percent,  with  the  Seattle 
area  the  largest  single  consumer  of  pulp  logs; 
and  shake  and  shingle  mills  used  1  percent, 
mainly  in  the  Aberdeen  area. 


Lumber  is  the  region's  leading  forest  indus- 
try measured  in  terms  of  number  of  plants 
and  volume  of  wood  used.  The  majority  of 
the  sawmill  capacity  is  concentrated  in  three 
areas,  Eureka,  Eugene,  and  Portland.  This  pat- 
tern is  true  for  all  mill  size  classes  except 
small  mills  which  are  concentrated  in  the 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  areas.  In  general,  the  lum- 
ber industry  has  been  more  stable  in  western 
Washington  but  much  larger  in  western  Ore- 
gon and  northwestern  California. 

Medium-sized  sawmills  are  the  heaviest 
users  of  Federal  timber,  and  small  mills  and 
very  large  mills  rely  much  more  on  private 
sources  for  their  timber  supply.  The  large 
mills  obtain  a  very  high  proportion  of  their 
timber  needs  from  their  own  lands;  the  small 
operator  purchases  his  timber  from  other  pri- 
vate sources. 

The  plywood  industry  is  heavily  concen- 
trated in  southwest  Oregon  and  obtains  over 
50  percent  of  its  timber  needs  from  Federal 
lands.  Veneer  mills  in  particular  use  a  high 
proportion  of  Federal  timber,  whereas  the 
integrated  veneer  and  plywood  operations 
(producing  both  veneer  and  plywood)  use  pri- 
vate timber  to  a  greater  extent.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  landowning  characteristics 
of  each  type  of  operation. 

Pulp  plants  are  heavy  users  of  private  tim- 
ber, most  of  which  comes  from  company 
lands.  Shake  and  shingle  mills  also  count 
heavily  on  private  logs  —  most  of  their  supply 
is  purchased  from  other  private  landowners. 

Private  logs  are  the  most  important  source 
of  supply  for  the  entire  region's  forest  indus- 
tries. However,  because  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  forest  landownership  in  the 
region,  private  logs  are  more  important  to 
some  economic  areas  and  public  logs  tp 
others.  The  greatest  volume  of  private  logs 
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was  consumed  by  the  Eureka  area;  but  the 
Longview  area,  obtaining  over  85  percent  of 
its  logs  from  private  lands,  was  most  reliant 
on  this  source.  All  but  two  areas,  Roseburg 
and  Medford,  received  over  40  percent  of 
their  timber  needs  from  private  lands.  In  to- 
tal, 59  percent  of  the  private  logs  in  the  re- 
gion were  consumed  by  the  lumber  industry, 
25  percent  by  the  plywood  industry,  15  per- 
cent by  the  pulp  industry,  and  1  percent  by 
shake  and  shingle  plants. 

The  National  Forest  System  supplied 
about  a  third  of  the  logs  used  by  the  region's 
forest  industry  in  1966.  The  largest  volume  of 
National  Forest  logs,  763  million  board  feet, 
was  consumed  in  the  Eugene  area;  and  it  was 
also  the  Eugene  area,  along  with  the  Medford 
area,  that  relied  most  heavily  on  these  logs  — 
both  areas  obtained  just  over  45  percent  of 
their  supply  from  this  source. 

The  Willamette  is  the  largest  National  For- 
est supplier,  furnishing  890.6  million  board 
feet,  or  20  percent  of  total  National  Forest 
logs.  Most  of  this  Forest's  logs  go  to  the  Eu- 
gene area,  and  over  half  of  the  logs  are  used 
by  the  plywood  industry.  The  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  and  the  Umpqua  National  Forests  were 
the  second  and  third  largest  suppliers,  respec- 
tively, of  National  Forest  timber. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  National  Forest 
logs  were  used  by  the  region's  lumber  industry, 
37  percent  by  the  plywood  industry,  5  per- 
cent by  pulp  plants,  and  less  than  1  percent 
by  shake  and  shingle  operations. 

Markets  served  by  the  Willamette,  Ump- 
qua, Siskiyou,  Klamath,  and  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Forests  are  areas  rated  as  dependent  on 
timber-based  employment.  These  areas  have 
economies  where  wood,  lumber,  or  pulp  prod- 
ucts are  the  primary  means  of  supporting  the 
local  population.  In  other  portions  of  the  re- 
gion, forest  industries  using  National  Forest 
logs  are  located  in  areas  where  the  economy  is 
more  diversified  and  not  nearly  so  dependent 
on  wood-based  manufacturing.  Markets  served 
by  the  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mount  Hood,  and 
Mount  Baker  National  Forests  fit  this  latter 
condition.  Although  in  either  case  a  given  mill 
may  be  largely  dependent  on  National  Forest 
stumpage  for  its  raw  material  supply,  it  is  in 


those  areas  where  National  Forest  timber  sup- 
ports the  major  part  of  the  economy  that  For- 
est Service  policy  has  its  greatest  economic 
impact. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  supplied 
1.1  billion  board  feet  of  timber  in  1966,  rep- 
resenting 8  percent  of  the  total  timber  used. 
The  Roseburg  economic  area  was  the  largest 
user  of  these  logs,  241.3  million  board  feet. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  logs  were 
used  by  the  region's  forest  industry  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  lumber  industry,  54  percent; 
plywood  plants,  45  percent;  pulp  plants,  1 
percent. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  furnished  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  region's  total  log  supply 
in  1966,  with  the  major  markets  the  Aber- 
deen and  Eureka  economic  areas.  The  region's 
pulp  plants  used  31  percent  of  the  logs  sold 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

State  lands  supplied  4.2  percent  of  the 
total  log  supply.  The  Tacoma  area  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  Coos  Bay  area  in  Oregon  were  the 
heaviest  users  of  State  logs,  but  State  logs 
were  most  important  to  the  forest  industry  in 
the  Port  Angeles  area  where  18.7  percent  of 
the  logs  used  were  from  State  lands. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  State  logs  were 
consumed  by  the  region's  lumber  industry,  26 
percent  by  the  plywood  industry,  pulp  plants 
used  20  percent,  and  about  2  percent  were 
used  by  shake  and  shingle  operations. 

Intra-area  log  movements  were  shown  to 
be  limited,  especially  in  the  more  timber- 
dependent  areas.  Nine  of  the  region's  15  eco- 
nomic areas  obtained  at  least  70  percent  of 
their  timber  supplies  from  within  their  respec- 
tive boundaries,  and  only  one  of  the  timber- 
dependent  areas,  Longview,  obtained  less  than 
60  percent  of  its  log  supplies  from  within  its 
own  borders.  The  Seattle  area  was  the  re- 
gion's leading  importer  of  logs,  632.8  million 
board  feet,  and  Tacoma  was  the  leading  inter- 
area  exporter,  599.0  million  board  feet- 
Forest  resources  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  region's  past  economic  development 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Although  timber  is 
equally  important  to  all  the  region's  mills,  the 
importance  of  timber  to  areas  in  the  region 
varies  according  to  each  area's  degree  of  de- 
pendency on  timber-based  employment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Objectives 

Determining  log  flow  patterns  in  the 
Douglas-fir  region1  is  by  necessity  an  early 
step  in  discovering  relationships  between  tim- 
ber landowners,  the  forest  industry,  and  the 
region's  economy.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have 
provided  information  on  regional  log  flows 
for  one  point  in  time,  1966. 

The  distribution  of  plants  and  of  plant  ca- 
pacities in  1966  is  determined,  and  markets 
for  logs  are  discussed  in  terms  of  specified 
areas  in  the  region  and  plant  types.2  Where 
and  what  kinds  of  plants  form  the  region's  log 
markets  and  who  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
various  forest  landownership  classes  for  logs 
are  answered  in  this  report.  All  of  these  ques- 
tions are  considered  within  a  framework  of 
the  region's  dependency  upon  timber  industry 
employment. 

A  consequence  of  the  growing  demand  for 
timber  and  the  rise  in  stumpage  prices  has 
been  increasing  pressure  tp  intensify  manage- 
ment on  all  forest  lands.  Land  managing 
agencies  are  well  aware  that  healthy  timber 
industry  and  dependent  communities  are  keys 
to  the  region's  economic  well-being.  Data  pre- 
sented here  on  timber  flows  and  log  utiliza- 
tion patterns  will  provide  decisionmakers  with 
further  insights  into  this  complex  situation. 
Forest  managers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  their  sphere  of  influence  on  the  forest 
industry  and  the  region's  economy;  county 


lThe  Douglas-fir  region  is  defined  here  as  the  19 
counties  of  western  Washington,  the  19  counties  of 
western  Oregon  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Crest,  and 
Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Humboldt,  and  Trinity  Counties 
in  northern  California. 

2Log  market  throughout  this  paper  is  defined  as  the 
point  of  log  utilization. 


and  local  officials  will  be  better  able  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  strength  of  their  forest  in- 
dustry; and  local  and  regional  planners  can 
more  adequately  identify  the  mobility  of  the 
region's  timber  resource. 

Economic  development  among  communi- 
ties within  the  42-county  Douglas-fir  region 
has  occurred  at  an  uneven  pace,  and  it  must 
be  recognized  that  realization  of  economic 
stability  in  a  community  is  much  more  com- 
plex than  that  which  is  implied  by  sustained- 
yield  forestry.  Insights  based  on  community 
growth  and  development  are  needed  by  pri- 
vate and  public  resource  managers  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  emerging  local  problems  associ- 
ated with  geographic  shifts  in  timber- 
dependent  industry  and  available  timber  sup- 
ply. For  this  reason,  the  42-county  Douglas- 
fir  region  was  divided  on  a  geographical  basis 
into  15  functional  economic  areas  (fig.  1). 

The  15  areas  are  essentially  the  commuting 
and  shopping  zones  delineating  local  labor 
markets  and  service  areas  and  are  people- 
oriented  rather  than  resource-oriented  units. 
Each  area  represents  a  relatively  self- 
contained  unit  with  respect  to  commuting 
and  shopping.3 

These  areas  were  derived  from  a  special 
study4  that  was  part  of  the  "Douglas-fir  Sup- 


3 For  discussion  see:  Fox,  Karl  A.,  and  Kumar,  T. 
Krishna.  Delineating  functional  economic  areas.  In 
Research  and  education  for  regional  and  area  develop- 
ment. 287  pp.,  illus.  Ames:  Iowa  State  Univ.  Press. 
1967. 

*Maki,  Wilbur  R.,  Schallau,  ConH.,  andBeuter,  John 
H.  Importance  of  timber-based  employment  to  the 
economic  base  of  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  northern  California.  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  &  Range  Exp.  Sta.  USDA  Forest  Serv. 
Res.  NotePNW-76,  6 pp.,  illus.  1968. 
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Figure  1.  —  Economic 
areas  and  growth  centers 
in  Douglas-fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California. 
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ply  Study"5  and  were  used  in  determining  the 
dependency  of  the  region  on  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry. 

In  each  economic  area,  the  largest  city  is 
identified  as  the  growth  center  since  it  is  usu- 
ally the  most  rapidly  growing  part  of  the  area. 
Each  growth  center  and  the  communities  in 
its  labor  and  commuting  area  represent  an 
economic  area  characterized  by  a  high  degree 
of  economic  interdependence. 

Importance  of  Timber 
to  Economic  Areas 

In  order  to  assess  the  importance  of  log 
flows  within  the  region  and  to  point  out  the 
relative  value  of  the  timber  industry  and  the 
changing  log  supply  sources  to  each  of  the 
economic  areas,  each  area's  dependency  on 
timber  was  examined. 

As  part  of  the  special  study  by  Maki  et  al. 
(see  footnote  4),  the  degree  of  economic  de- 
pendency on  timber  industries  was  estimated 
for  each  of  the  region's  15  subareas.  Depend- 
ency was  measured  in  terms  of  the  percent  of 
economic  base  employment  within  an  area  ac- 
counted for  by  timber-oriented  industries.  An 
area's  economic  base  employment  is  the  em- 
ployment producing  goods  and  services  for 
markets  outside  the  area.  In  contrast,  service 
or  residentiary  employment  produces  for 
local  consumption.  Usually,  most  manufactur- 
ing employment  falls  into  the  economic  base 
classification,  but  employment  in  local  service 
industries,  e.g.,  barbershops,  shoe  repair 
shops,  drugstores,  is  geared  to  local  needs. 

The  excess  employment  technique  was 
used  to  identify  that  portion  of  the  employ- 
ment in  each  area  which  was  economic  base 
employment.  This  approach  accepts  the  na- 
tional distribution  of  employment  as  a  norm. 
For  any  sector  of  an  area's  economy,  an  in- 
dustry with  employment  in  excess  of  this 
norm  is  considered  to  be  producing  for  mar- 
kets outside  the  area  and  is  thus  part  of  that 
area's  economic  base. 


5  USDA  Forest  Service.  Douglas-fir  supply  study. 
Regions  5  and  6  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  & 
Range  Exp.  Sta.  53  pp.,  illus.  1969. 


Each  area's  timber  dependency  indicator 
was  found  by  determining  the  percent  of  total 
excess  or  economic  base  employment  ac- 
counted for  by  excess  employment  in  wood 
products  industries.  Percentages  for  the  15 
economic  areas  fell  into  three  distinct  groups. 
Ten  areas  were  rated  as  highly  timber  depend- 
ent, four  areas  moderately  dependent,  and 
one  area,  Seattle,  was  classed  as  slightly  de- 
pendent.6 

Dependency       Percentage  of  1960  excess 
and  employment  dependent  on 

economic  area1       timber-based  employment 


Slight: 


Seattle 

6.2 

Moderate ; 

Portland 

23.8 

Salem 

29.3 

Bellingham 

30.4 

Tacoma 

32.5 

High  j 

Astoria 

63.1 

Medford 

70.0 

Corvallis 

74.3 

Eugene 

76.6 

Longview 

81.5 

Aberdeen 

88.1 

Eureka 

89.6 

Port  Angeles 

90.5 

Coos  Bay 

91.6 

Roseburg 

99.4 

Douglas-fir  region 

44.8 

1  Economic  areas  are  identified  by  the  names  of  their 
respective  growth  centers. 

Forest-based  activities  are  not  the  sole  eco- 
nomic support  of  communities  in  the  region, 
but  for  many  communities  the  lumber  and 
wood  products  and  paper  and  allied  products 
industries  are  the  primary  means  of  support- 


6In  the  previously  mentioned  study  by  Maki  et  al., 
the  Eureka  economic  area  consisted  of  Del  Norte, 
Humboldt,  and  Siskiyou  Counties.  Trinity  County 
has  been  added  here,  and  it  has  been  assumed  the 
area's  timber  dependency  would  not  significantly 
change. 
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ing  the  local  population.7  For  the  region  as  a 
whole,  approximately  45  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  employment  is  in  timber- 
dependent  industries.  However,  the  total  im- 
portance of  the  forest  industries  does  not  end 
with  the  manufacture  of  wood-based  prod- 
ucts. Firms  engaged  in  transportation,  heavy 
manufacturing,  and  provision  of  other  services 
as  a  result  of  forest  industry  activity  also  con- 
tribute to  dollar  flows,  employment,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  region. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  study  have  been 
presented  in  a  context  of  functional  economic 
areas  —  areas  for  which  the  timber  depend 
ency  indicator  has  been  determined.  The  data 
will  allow  evaluation  of  log  flows  in  light  of 
each  area's  dependency  on  timber.  Relating 
the  log  flows  in  these  people-oriented  units  to 
each  unit's  degree  of  dependency  on  timber- 
based  employment  may  shed  some  light  on 
the  emerging  local  and  regional  problems  as- 
sociated with  shifting  timber-dependent  eco- 
nomic activity  and  changing  available  timber 
supplies. 

The  importance  of  timber  in  an  area's  eco- 
nomic base  provides  a  critical  link  in  explain- 
ing the  impacts  of  alternative  forest  resource 
management  practices  on  .  an  area.  Each  area's 
comparative  advantage  in  the  region  and  in 
national  markets,  as  shown  by  the  area's  eco- 
nomic base,  is  a  determinant  of  the  area's 
prosperity  and  economic  well-being.  Armed 
with  the  knowledge  of  each  area's  depend- 
ency on  the  forest  industries,  each  resource 
manager  can  judge  how  his  management  poli- 
cies contribute  to  an  area's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  regional,  national,  and  international 
markets. 

Although  counties  have  little  relationship 
to  the  dynamic  forces  which  influence  region- 
al economic  activity,  they  do  offer  the  most 
flexible  unit  of  data  presentation.  For  this 


1The  lumber  and  wood  products  industry  includes 
logging,  lumber,  plywood,  poles,  piling,  and  miscel- 
laneous wood  products  (excludes  furniture).  The 
paper  and  allied  products  industry  includes  pulp, 
paper,  paperboard,  and  building  board  products. 


reason,  all  data  in  appendix  tables  13-27  are 
tabulated  and  presented  by  counties. 

Economic  Setting  in  1966 

The  condition  of  the  industry  at  the  time 
of  the  study  must  be  known  in  order  to  place 
the  results  in  the  proper  perspective.  In  the 
first  part  of  1966,  the  lumber  and  plywood 
industries  had  a  high  rate  of  production,  con- 
tinuing from  1965,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  was  good.  Orders 
were  generally  heavy,  and  prices  were  moving 
upward.  However,  by  mid -April,  lumber  and 
plywood  markets  began  to  weaken,  orders 
had  started  to  decline,  and  prices  were  begin- 
ning to  fluctuate.  In  May,  plywood  produc- 
tion began  a  sharp  decline;  and  though  lum- 
ber's decline  was  more  gradual,  when  housing 
starts  hit  a  20-year  low  in  October,  gloom  set- 
tled over  the  wood  products  industry.  Some 
mills  shut  down  temporarily,  and  a  few  closed 
permanently.  The  number  of  mills  and  their 
reported  log  consumption  for  1966  may  re- 
flect the  economic  setting.  Plants  idled  by  the 
prevailing  economic  conditions  at  that  time 
are  not  included  in  the  report. 

Collection  of  Data 

Information  on  domestic  consumption  of 
logs  by  type  of  user  from  each  landownership 
class  was  obtained  through  an  industrywide 
canvass.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each 
timber-using  plant  in  the  38  western  counties 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  four 
northwestern  counties  of  California.  Each 
plant  was  asked  to  report  mill  capacity,  vol- 
ume of  logs  used,  and  source  of  logs  by  land- 
ownership  class  and  county  of  origin  for  the 
year  1966.  Nonrespondents  were  contacted 
by  telephone,  and  the  requested  information 
was  obtained  at  that  time  or  through  a  second 
questionnaire. 

In  this  study,  a  plant  is  taken  as  the  basic 
unit.  Some  firms  may  consist  of  many  plants, 
in  which  case  all  the  firm's  plants  within  the 
region  were  contacted.  Data  from  the  follow- 
ing sources  were  used  in  compiling  the  list  of 
plant  locations:  "Directory  of  the  Forest 
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Products  Industry,"  "Lockwood's  Direc- 
tory,"8 the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment, Western  Wood  Products  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Employment  Security  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Washington. 


Industry  Coverage 

In  this  study,  forest  industry  firms  in  the 
Douglas-fir  region  operating  in  1966  were 
contacted:  397  sawmills,  59  veneer  plants,  99 
integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants  (pro- 
ducing both  veneer  and  plywood),  32  ply- 
wood layup  plants,  39  pulp  plants,  and  49 
shake  and  shingle  mills.  These  firms  repre- 
sented a  complete  inventory  of  all  active  firms 
except  as  noted  below.  (The  region's  pole  and 
piling  firms  were  not  included  in  the  study.) 

Sawmills 

There  were  15  sawmills  not  using  round- 
wood  and  therefore  not  included  in  the  study. 
These  mills,  operating  mainly  on  peeler  cores, 
had  a  total  capacity  of  743,000  board  feet  per 
8-hour  shift.  Most  of  these  mills  were  located 
in  Oregon. 

Although  an  attempt  was  made  to  contact 
all  the  region's  sawmills,  169  of  the  listed 
mills  did  not  respond  or  could  not  be  found. 
Information  available  from  other  sources  for 
83  of  these  169  nonreporting  mills  showed  a 
total  listed  daily  capacity  of  2,828,000  board 
feet,  or  about  34,000  board  feet  per  day  per 
mill.  The  nonreporting  mills  were  distributed 
as  follows. 


Miller  Freeman  Publications.  Directory  of  the  forest 
products  industry.  Portland,  Oreg.,  p.  563,  1967,  and 
Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Co.,  Inc.  Lockwood's  direc- 
tory of  the  paper  and  allied  trades.  New  York,  p. 
1683,  1966. 


Mill 
location 

California 
Oregon 
Washington 
Total 


Total 
number 

14 
73 
82 
169 


Data  available  from 

other  source 
Number  Capacity1 


9 
37 
37 
83 


624 
1,324 

880 
2,828 


1  Thousand  board  feet  per  8-hour  day. 


Most  of  these  nonreporting  sawmills  were 
assumed  to  be  in  the  class,  under  40,000  board 
feet  per  8-hour  shift.  The  low  amount  of  in- 
vestment needed  to  start  a  small  sawmill 
which  could  bid  on  public  timber  sales  or  pur- 
chase logs  on  the  open  market  meant  the 
number  of  these  small  mills  producing  at  any 
one  time  depended  on  the  current  lumber 
markets.  In  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  region's  wood  economy  in  1966,  many  of 
these  mills  may  have  been  inoperative  at  that 
time. 

Plywood  plants 

There  were  three  known  integrated  veneer 
and  plywood  operations  (plants  producing 
both  veneer  and  plywood)  not  covered  by  this 
study.  These  had  a  total  capacity  of  349  mil- 
lion square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis,  annually.  Two 
of  these  plants  operated  only  intermittently 
during  1966. 

Shake  and  shingle  plants 

All  listed  shake  and  shingle  operations  were 
mailed  a  questionnaire,  but  due  to  the  large 
number  of  these  operations,  only  a  few  of  the 
nonrespondents  were  contacted  by  telephone. 
Many  of  the  shake  and  shingle  operations 
tend  to  be  very  small  and  are  inconsequential 
so  far  as  volume  of  roundwood  and  mill  ca- 
pacity goes.  The  total  number  of  listed  shake 
and  shingle  operations,  the  number  respond- 
ing, and  their  capacities  are  shown  for  west- 
ern Washington  by  county  in  appendix  table 
15. 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  CAPACITY 
OF  THE  FOREST  INDUSTRY 


The  region's  forest  industry  has  developed 
in  a  geographically  uneven  pattern.  The  larger 
sawmills  and  veneer  and  plywood  plants  are 
concentrated  either  near  areas  where  old 
growth  is  available,  as  in  the  case  of  newer 
mills,  or,  for  many  of  the  older  mills,  near  the 
population  centers  which  used  to  have  nearby 
old  growth.  Small  sawmills  are  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  region.  Pulp  plants  are 
located  where  raw  material  and  water  are 
most  accessible,  and  the  shake  and  shingle  in- 
dustry is  found  along  the  Washington  coast 
because  of  the  available  cedar.  In  the  Douglas- 
fir  region,  the  lumber  industry  is  still  the  larg- 
est of  the  three  primary  forest  products  indus- 
tries, i.e.,  lumber,  plywood,  and  pulp.  The 
number  of  lumber  producing  plants  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  plywood  and  pulp  plants 


(table  1),  and  the  volume  of  logs  used  by  the 
lumber  industry  measures  over  half  (58.0  per- 
cent) of  all  logs  consumed  in  the  region. 

Sawmill  Operations 

Sawmill  capacity  totals  30.7 
million  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift 

Sawmills  in  the  Douglas-fir  region  reported 
total  capacity  per  8-hour  shift  to  be  30.7  mil- 
lion board  feet  (table  2).  The  Eureka  eco- 
nomic area,  which  is  the  center  of  the  large 
redwood  lumber  industry,  had  the  greatest 
number  of  plants,  61,  and  the  largest  ca- 
pacity, 6,565,000  board  feet  per  shift,  or  21.4 
percent  of  total  regional  sawmill  capacity  (fig. 

2).  The  Portland  area  was  second  with  56  saw- 
in 
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Figure  2.  —  Total  sawmill  capacity  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 
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Table  1.  —  Number  of  active  wood  product  plants  by  type  of  plant  and  economic 
area,  Douglas-fir  region,  19661 


Economic  Shake 

^ef  bJ           and  shingle 
district 

Sawmills2 

Veneer 

Veneer 
and 
piy  woou 

Plywood 

rulp 

iotal 

D 

c 

B 

A 

Total 

Puget  Sound: 

Bellingham 

8 

Q 

o 

i  L 

2 

2 

23 

r  on.  Angeies 

7 
f 

11 

1 

12 

1 

1 

4 

O  FT 

25 

Seattle 

3 

27 

4 

4 

4 

39 

1 

4 

1 

3 

51 

Tacoma 

rj 
1 

25 

10 

4 

4 

43 

5 

4 

71 

District  total 

25 

72 

16 

8 

9 

105 

8 

13 

6 

13 

170 

Columbia  River: 

Aberdeen 

10 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

— 

6 

1 

2 

34 

Longview 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

10 

— 

2 

3 

19 

Astoria 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

11 

q 
o 

1  o 

Portland 

2 

18 

17 

10 

11 

56 

7 

9 

3 

10 

87 

Salem 

3 

4 

7 

1 

15 

2 

5 

1 

1 

24 

Corvallis 

a 

Q 

6 

8 

6 

4 

52 

Eugene 

1 

5 

15 

11 

10 

41 

13 

18 

5 

1 

79 

District  total 

23 

48 

50 

38 

35 

171 

28 

51 

16 

21 

310 

Southwest  Oregon: 

Roseburg 

5 

7 

10 

3 

25 

9 

7 

2 

1 

44 

Coos  Bay 

3 

3 

5 

5 

16 

4 

12 

2 

34 

Medford 

3 

2 

9 

5 

19 

2 

6 

8 

35 

District  total 

11 

12 

24 

13 

60 

15 

25 

10 

3 

113 

Northwest  California: 
Eureka 

1 

1 

17 

26 

17 

61 

8 

10 

2 

82 

Total,  Douglas-fir 
region 

49 

132 

95 

96 

74 

397 

59 

99 

32 

39 

675 

1  Includes  only  those  plants  that  responded  to  the  1966  forest  industry  survey. 

2 Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 

z  Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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Table  2.  —  Forest  industry  plant  capacities  by  type  of  plant  and  economic  area, 
Douglas- fir  region,  1966 1 


Economic  areas 
by  district 

Shake 
and 
shingle 

Sawmills2 

Veneer, 
1/8-inch 

Veneer  and 
plywood, 
3/8-inch3 

Plywood, 
3/8-inch 

Pulp 

D 

C 

B 

A 

Total 

Tons  per 

■Thousand  bd.  ft.  per  8-hour  shift   Thousand  sq.  ft.  per  8-hour  shift  24  hours 


Puget  Sound: 


Bellingham 

46 

117 

105 

222 

275 

640 

Port  Angeles 

125 

111 

125 

236 

100 

200 

1,552 

Seattle 

30 

386 

255 

380 

1,120 

2,141 

57 

510 

60 

1,435 

Tacoma 

57 

304 

585 

406 

750 

2,045 

763 

749 

500 

1,470 

District  total 

258 

918 

945 

786 

1,995 

4,644 

920 

1,734 

560 

5,097 

Columbia  River: 


Aberdeen 

297 

70 

110 

90 

680 

950 

434 

150 

885 

Longview 

31 

125 

110 

100 

575 

910 

386 

3,111 

Astoria 

9 

89 

50 

303 

160 

602 

585 

Portland 

12 

350 

1,141 

935 

1,784 

4,210 

593 

2,230 

101 

3,436 

Salem 

46 

249 

661 

145 

1,101 

155 

812 

272 

230 

Corvallis 

178 

512 

470 

960 

2,120 

863 

1,071 

2,238 

1.549 

Eugene 

15 

130 

840 

1,005 

1,940 

3,915 

1,712 

3,381 

872 

1,150 

District  total 

364 

988 

3,012 

3,564 

6,244 

13,808 

3,323 

8,899 

3,633 

10,361 

Southwest  Oregon: 


Roseburg 

110 

413 

921 

395 

1,839 

1,370 

1,254 

275 

500 

Coos  Bay 

29 

155 

505 

1,234 

1,923 

850 

2,593 

325 

Medford 

65 

115 

895 

875 

1,950 

700 

1,891 

1,962 

District  total 

204 

683 

2,321 

2,504 

5,712 

2,920 

5,738 

2,237 

825 

Northwest  California: 

Eureka  11        10    1,127    2,418      3,010      6,565       1,111        1,797  -  1,000 


Total,  Douglas-fir 

region  633    2,120    5,767    9,089    13,753    30,729       8,274      18,168        6,430  17,283 


1  Includes  only  those  plants  that  responded  to  the  1966  forest  industry  survey. 

2 Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 

3 Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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Figure  3.  —Percent  of  Douglas- fir  region  sawmills  in  each  mill  size  class,  1966.  Class  A  saw- 
mills =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000; 
D  =  less  than  40,000. 


mills  and  a  capacity  of  4,210,000  board  feet 
per  shift.  Bellingham  had  the  smallest  lumber 
industry  with  only  11  sawmills  and  a  capacity 
of  222,000  board  feet  per  shift. 

Technological  advancements  and  a  contin- 
ually changing  market  have  made  it  possible 
for  sawmills  to  operate  without  relying  on  the 
large,  old-growth  Douglas-fir  which  was  once 
the  backbone  of  the  lumber  industry.  Today's 
lumber  industry  varies  in  size  from  plants  pro- 
ducing a  few  thousand  board  feet  per  shift  to 
mills  producing  in  excess  of  120,000  board 
feet  per  shift. 

Sawmills  were  grouped  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  lumber  production  capacity 
for  a  single  8-hour  shift,  as  follows: 

Capacity,  board  feet  per 
Class   8 -hour  shift  

A  120,000+ 

B  80,000-119,000 
C  40,000-79,000 

D  Less  than  40,000 


A  total  of  397  sawmills  were  contacted  in 
the  region.  Of  this  total,  33  percent  were  class 
D  plants,  24  percent  class  C,  24  percent  class 
B,  and  19  percent  class  A  (fig.  3). 

Class  A  sawmills  have  44.7  percent 
of  region's  lumber  producing  capa- 
city; Eureka  area  most  important 

There  were  74  large  sawmills  (120,000 
board  feet  or  more  per  8-hour  shift)  in  the 
region,  providing  44.7  percent  of  the  region's 
total  sawmill  capacity  (figs.  4  and  5).  The 
largest  concentration  of  these  mills  was  in  the 
Eureka  area  where  there  were  17  plants  with  a 
total  capacity  of  3,010,000  board  feet  per 
shift,  21.9  percent  of  total  large  sawmill  ca- 
pacity (fig.  6).  Eureka's  class  A  sawmill  ca- 
pacity was  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  the 
capacity  of  large  sawmills  in  any  other  area. 
The  Eugene  economic  area  was  second  in 
importance,  with  1,940,000  board  feet  per 
shift. 
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Figure  4.  —Percent  of  Douglas-fir  region  sawmill  capacity  in  each  mill  size  class,  1966.  Class  A 
sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-1 19,000;  C  =  40,000- 
1 79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 


Class  B  sawmills  have  29.6  percent 
of  region's  sawmill  capacity;  also 
concentrated  in  Eureka  area 

Class  B  sawmills,  80,000-119,000  board 
feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift,  totaled  96  mills 
in  the  region  in  1966  and  29.6  percent  of  the 
region's  total  lumber  manufacturing  capacity. 
The  Eureka  economic  area,  with  its  concen- 
tration of  redwood  sawmills,  had  26  class  B 
mills  with  a  capacity  of  2,418,000  board  feet 
per  8-hour  shift  (fig.  7).  This  was  26.6  percent 
of  the  total  regional  "medium  large"  sawmill 
capacity  and  more  than  double  the  class  B 
capacity  of  any  other  economic  area  (fig.  8). 
The  Eugene  economic  area  was  second  in  ca- 
pacity with  1,005,000  board  feet. 

Class  C  sawmills  concentrated  in 
Portland  and  Eureka  economic  areas 

Class  C,  mills  with  a  capacity  of 
40,000-79,000  board  feet  per  shift,  was  made 
up  of  95  sawmills  and  represented  18.8  per- 
cent of  the  region's  total  sawmill  capacity. 
The  largest  number  of  these  mills  was  located 


in  the  Portland  and  Eureka  economic  areas, 
both  with  17  plants  (fig.  9).  The  Portland  eco- 
nomic area  had  a  slightly  higher  capacity, 
1,141,000  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift  versus 
1,127,000  board  feet  for  the  Eureka  area  (fig. 
10).  Portland  had  19.8  percent  of  the  region's 
total  for  this  class. 

Class  D  sawmills  concentrated 
in  Seattle  economic  area 

There  were  132  small  mills  in  class  D,  rep- 
resenting 6.9  percent  of  total  sawmill  capacity 
in  the  region  (fig.  11).  These  small  mills  were 
concentrated  in  three  areas  that  are  among 
the  oldest  major  lumber  producing  areas  in 
the  West.  The  Seattle  and  Tacoma  areas  com- 
bined had  52  mills  representing  32  percent  of 
the  small  mill  capacity,  and  the  Portland  area 
had  18  small  mills  (fig.  12). 

Twenty  mills  which  used  hardwoods  only 
have  been  included  in  the  above  figures.  These 
mills  were  all  in  class  D  —  under  40,000  board 
feet  per  8-hour  shift  —  and  had  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  279,000  board  feet  per  shift.  To- 
tal log  volume  utilized  by  these  operations 
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PORT  ANGELES 


Figure  5.  —  Location 
of  class  A  sawmills, 
Douglas-fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California. 
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Figure  6.  —  Capacity  of  class  A  sawmills  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  A 
sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift. 
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PORT  ANGELES 


Figure  7.  —  Location  of 
class  B  sawmills,  Douglas- 
fir  region  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northern 
California. 
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Figure  8.  —  Capacity  of  class  B  sawmills  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  B 
sawmills  =  80,000-1 19,000  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift. 
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PORT  ANGELES 


Figure  9.  —  Location 
of  class  C  sawmills, 
Douglas-fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California. 
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Figure  10.  —  Capacity  of  class  C  sawmills  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  C 
sawmills  =  40,000-79,000  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift. 


was  54.7  million  board  feet,  of  which  51.9 
million  board  feet  was  purchased  from  private 
lands.  The  Longview  economic  area  in  Wash- 
ington had  the  largest  hardwood  mill  ca- 
pacity. 

Lumber  industry  in  western 
Washington  smaller  but  more 
stable  than  in  western  Oregon 

In  general,  the  average  sawmill  in  western 
Oregon  is  much  larger  than  in  western  Wash- 
ington. About  two-thirds  of  the  class  D  mills 
were  located  in  Washington,  with  Oregon 
leading  in  numbers  of  the  other  three  classes 
of  mills.  Another  study  showed  that,  from 
1947  to  1960,  lumber  mills  in  Oregon  out- 
stripped the  growth  in  size  of  similar  estab- 
lishments in  Washington  and  California.9  This 
same  study  pointed  out  that  the  mortality 
rate  has  grown  steadily  higher  and  the  birth 
rate  lower  for  smaller  companies  as  compared 


9 Ho,  Franklin  Y.  H.  Small  lumber  companies  in  west- 
ern Oregon.  University  of  Portland,  119  pp.,  illus.. 
1963. 


with  large  companies  in  the  region,  and,  in 
general,  lumber  companies  had  declined  in 
number  but  grown  in  size.  Although  the  data 
in  this  study  were  based  on  entire  companies 
rather  than  on  individual  plants,  they  are  use- 
ful in  examining  trends  in  number  of  plants 
because  the  number  and  size  of  plants  bear  a 
high  correlation  to  the  number  and  size  of 
companies. 

Data  shown  in  table  3  compare  the  lumber 
industry  in  western  Washington  with  that  in 
western  Oregon.  The  trend  from  1950  to 
1966  indicates  a  more  stable  situation  in 
Washington  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  saw- 
mills in  Oregon. 

Plywood  Industry 

Plywood  industry  1966  annual 
capacity  24.6  million  square 
feet;  concentrated  in  Eugene, 
Medford,  and  Corvallis  areas 

The  plywood  industry  consists  of  three 
major  components:  veneer  operations,  inte- 
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Figure  11.  —  Location  of 
class  D  sawmills,  Douglas- 
fir  region  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northern 
California. 
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Figure  12.  —  Capacity  of  class  D  sawmills  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  D 
sawmills  =  less  than  40,000  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift. 
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Figure  13.  —  Capacity  of  plywood  producing  plants  by  economic  area,  Douglas- fir  region,  1966. 
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Table  3.  —  Distribution  of  sawmills  in  western  Oregon  and  western  Washington, 
by  size  class,  specified  years,  1950-66 


(Percent) 


Year 

Sawmills1 

D 

C 

B 

A 

Total 

Western  Oregon: 

1950 

67 

19 

6 

8 

100 

1960 

39 

28 

19 

14 

100 

1966 

23 

28 

29 

20 

100 

Western  Washington: 

1950 

69 

12 

6 

13 

100 

1960 

62 

20 

6 

12 

100 

1966 

64 

16 

8 

12 

100 

Source:  Data  for  1950  and  1960  from  Ho,  Franklin  Y.  H.  Small  lumber  com- 
panies in  western  Oregon.  Table  II-6.  University  of  Portland,  1963. 

1  Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B 
=  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 


grated  veneer  and  plywood  operations  which 
produce  both  veneer  and  finished  plywood, 
and  plywood  layup  plants  which  operate  on 
purchased  veneer. 

Combining  capacities  of  integrated  veneer 
and  plywood  operations  with  plywood  layup 
plants  gave  the  region  a  total  1966  plywood 
capacity  of  24,598,000  square  feet,  3/8-inch 
basis,  per  8-hour  shift.  Over  46  percent  of  the 
capacity  was  in  the  areas  of  Eugene,  Medford, 
and  Corvallis  (table  4  and  fig.  13).  The 
Eugene  area  alone  accounted  for  17.3  percent 
of  the  capacity.  In  general,  the  lowest  ply- 
wood capacity  was  found  in  those  areas  on 
the  west  coast  of  Washington  and  northwest- 
ern Oregon. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  the  1940's,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  region's  plywood  industry 
was  in  western  Washington,  with  50  percent 
or  more  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  However, 
when  the  center  of  log  production  shifted 


from  western  Washington  to  western  Oregon 
in  the  early  1940's  plywood  production  fol- 
lowed suit.  By  the  early  1950's,  the  center  of 
production  had  shifted  to  northern  California 
and  southwestern  Oregon,  where  the  availabil- 
ity of  large,  old-growth  Douglas-fir  logs  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  peeler  grade  was 
the  basis  for  expansion.  As  technologies 
changed  and  markets  for  low-grade  plywood 
developed,  the  plywood  industry  was  able  to 
peel  larger  quantities  of  smaller  saw -log  grades 
and  species  other  than  Douglas-fir.  This  al- 
lowed the  industry  to  expand  beyond  the  old- 
growth  concentrations  in  the  region. 

Today,  in  terms  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, the  plywood  industry  ranks  second  in 
importance  to  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon 
and  third,  behind  lumber  and  pulp,  in  Wash- 
ington. In  1966,  the  plywood  industry  con- 
sumed 30.8  percent  of  all  logs  used  in  domes- 
tic production  in  the  region. 
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Table  4.  —  Plywood  capacity  in  the  Douglas-fir  region,  by  economic  area,  1966 
(Thousand  square  feet,  3/8-inch  basis,  per  8-hour  shift) 


Economic  areas 
by  district 

Capacity  of  — 

Integrated 
veneer  and 
plywood  plants1 

Plywood 
layup 
plants 

Total 
plywood 

Puget  Sound: 
Bellingham 
Port  Angeles 
Seattle 
Tacoma 

275 
200 
510 
749 

60 
500 

275 
200 
570 
1,249 

District  total 

1,734 

560 

2,294 

Columbia  River: 
Aberdeen 
Longview 
Astoria 
Portland 
Salem 
Corvallis 
Eugene 

434 
386 
585 
2,230 
812 
1,071 
3,381 

150 

101 
272 
2,238 
872 

584 
386 
585 
2,331 
1,084 
3,309 
4,253 

District  total 

8,899 

3,633 

12,532 

Southwest  Oregon: 
Roseburg 
Coos  Bay 
Medford 

1,254 
2,593 
1,891 

275 
1,962 

1,529 
2,593 
3,853 

District  total 

5,738 

2,237 

7,975 

Northwest  California: 
Eureka 

1,797 

1,797 

Total,  Douglas-fir 
region 

18,168 

6,430 

24,598 

Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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Figure  14.  —  Location 
of  integrated  veneer 
and  plywood  plants, 
Douglas-fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California. 
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Integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
operations  concentrated  in 
Eugene  economic  area 

The  Eugene  area  had  the  largest  number 
(18)  of  integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants 
(producing  both  veneer  and  plywood)  with  a 
plant  capacity  of  3,381,000  square  feet,  3/8- 
inch  basis,  per  8-hour  shift,  or  18.6  percent  of 
the  region's  total  capacity  (fig.  14,  table  4). 

Douglas-fir  region  integrated  plants  ac- 
counted for  21.5  percent  of  the  total  volume 
of  logs  utilized  in  regional  production:  29.5 
percent  of  the  logs  consumed  in  Oregon,  13.8 
percent  of  Washington's  logs,  and  10.7  per- 
cent of  northern  California's  logs. 

Integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants 
operated  largely  on  logs,  with  95  percent  of 
their  input  in  this  form.  The  remaining  5  per- 
cent was  in  the  form  of  purchased  veneer  used 
by  the  plywood  portion  of  the  operation. 
Oregon  plants  relied  a  little  more  on  logs  (98 
percent)  than  either  Washington  (89  percent) 
or  California  (85  percent). 

Veneer  operations  concentrated 
in  Eugene  and  Roseburg  areas 

In  1966,  the  Douglas-fir  region  had  59 
veneer  plants  with  a  reported  capacity  of 
8,274,000  square  feet,  1/8-inch  basis,  per 
8-hour  shift  (table  1,  fig.  15).  The  largest  con- 
centration of  veneer  operations  was  in  the 
Eugene  economic  area,  with  13  plants  and 
20.7  percent  of  the  region's  veneer  capacity. 
The  Roseburg  area,  with  nine  plants,  had  16.6 
percent  of  the  veneer  capacity.  Four  areas, 
Bellingham,  Aberdeen,  Longview,  and  As- 
toria, had  no  veneer  operations.  Veneer  opera- 
tions accounted  for  8.7  percent  of  the  total 
logs  consumed  in  the  region. 

Plywood  layup  capacity  concentrated 
in  Corvallis  economic  area 

In  the  Douglas-fir  region,  there  were  32 
plywood  layup  operations  having  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  6,430,000  square  feet,  3/8-inch 
basis,  per  8-hour  shift  (table  1,  fig.  16). 

The  Medford  economic  area  had  eight 
plywood  layup  plants,  followed  by  the  Cor- 
vallis area  with  six.  However,  the  Corvallis 
area  plants  had  a  plywood  capacity  of 
2,238,000  square  feet  per  shift  versus 


1,962,000  square  feet  for  layup  plants  located 
in  Medford.  These  layup  plants  relied  on  one 
or  more  of  the  veneer  operations  for  their 
veneer  requirements. 

In  general,  veneer  plants  are  located  as 
close  as  possible  to  their  timber  supply  to  re- 
duce log  transportation  costs,  and  layup 
plants  are  situated  so  as  to  take  better  advan- 
tage of  the  rail  transportation  needed  to  mar- 
ket their  product. 

Pulp  Industry 

Pulp  operations  concentrated 
near  Columbia  River 

The  pulp  industry  is  the  second  oldest 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  region.  Availa- 
bility of  large  quantities  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock needed  for  sulfite  pulp  and  adequate 
water  supplies  dictated  the  location  of  the 
first  pulp  plants.  Since  then,  technological 
changes  and  expanding  markets  for  all  kinds 
of  woodpulp-based  products  have  allowed  the 
industry  to  expand  geographically  and  diver- 
sify production.  In  1966,  the  pulp  industry 
accounted  for  10.9  percent  of  the  region's 
total  log  consumption. 

Western  Washington  and  western 
Oregon  pulp  capacity  increases 
1.3  million  tons  in  6  years 

The  annual  pulp  capacity  for  western  Ore- 
gon and  western  Washington,  assuming  350 
24-hour  operating  days,  is  5,699,050  tons. 
Western  Oregon's  share  is  2,044,000  tons 
yearly,  and  western  Washington's  share, 
3,655,050  tons.  Compared  with  Fedkiw's 
findings,10  since  1960,  western  Oregon's  ca- 
pacity has  increased  by  715,000  tons  and 
western  Washington's  by  622,000  tons. 

The  pulp  industry  is  concentrated  near  the 
Columbia  River  where  21  of  the  region's  39 
mills  are  located,  with  a  capacity  of  10,361 
tons  or  59.9  percent  of  the  total  daily  ca- 
pacity (table  2,  fig.  17).  The  Portland  eco- 
nomic area,  straddling  Oregon  and  Washing- 


x0Fedkiw,  John.  Forest  industry  capacity,  produc- 
tion, and  available  log  supplies  in  the  Douglas-fir  sub- 
region.  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  &  Range  Exp.  Sta. 
USDA  Forest  Serv.  Res.  Pap.  PNW-11,  63  pp.,  illus. 
1964. 
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Figure  15.  —  Location 
of  veneer  plants, 
Douglas- fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California. 
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Figure  16.  —  Location 
of  plywood  plants, 
Douglas-fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  California. 
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Figure  17.  —  Location  of 
pulp  plants,  Douglas-fir 
region  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  northern 
California. 
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Figure  18.  —  Capacity  of  pulpmills  by  economic  areas,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 


ton  on  the  Columbia  River,  had  the  highest 
pulp  capacity  with  3,436  tons  per  24  hours 
(fig.  18).  The  Longview  area,  also  on  the  river, 
followed  with  3,111  tons. 

Shake  and  Shingle  Operations 

Shake  and  shingle  operations 
concentrated  in  western  Washington 

Most  of  the  shake  and  shingle  operations 
responding  to  the  canvass  were  located  in 


western  Washington  with  the  Aberdeen  eco- 
nomic area  reporting  the  highest  shake  and 
shingle  mill  capacity,  297,000  board  feet  per 
8-hour  shift  (table  2,  fig.  19).  The  Port  An- 
geles area  was  second  in  mill  capacity,  and  the 
Bellingham  area  was  second  in  number  of 
plants.  All  but  two  of  the  operations  were  in 
the  class,  under  40,000  board  feet  capacity 
per  8-hour  shift.  Most  of  these  mills  were  geo- 
graphically so  located  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  western  redcedar  growing  in  western 
Washington. 
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Figure  19.  —  Loca- 
tion of  responding 
active  shake  and 
shingle  mills, 
Douglas- fir  region  of 
Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern 
California. 
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LOG  CONSUMPTION 
BY  ECONOMIC  AREAS 
AND  TYPE  OF  INDUSTRY 


Eureka  economic  area  region's 
largest  log  market;  over  2 
billion  board  feet  used  in  1966 

The  Eureka  economic  area  was  the  region's 
largest  log  market  in  1966,  utilizing  2,120 
million  board  feet  of  logs  or  15.4  percent  of 
total  regional  log  consumption  by  wood  prod- 
ucts manufactured  (table  5,  fig.  20).  This 


area's  heavy  log  use  is  a  reflection  of  the  large 
redwood  lumber  industry  in  the  area.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  the  area  has  the  largest  sawmill 
capacity  in  the  region,  leading  in  both  class  A 
and  B  sawmills  and  second  only  to  the  Port- 
land area  in  capacity  of  class  C  sawmills. 

Four  other  areas  in  the  region  consumed 
over  1  billion  board  feet  of  logs  each  in 
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Figure  20.  —  Log  consumption  by  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 
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1966  —  Eugene,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Coos 
Bay.  Each  of  these  areas  has  a  well-established 
forest  industry  with  lumber  and  plywood 
firms  accounting  for  most  of  the  log  consump- 
tion. In  the  Eugene,  Portland,  and  Seattle 
areas,  pulpmills  also  played  an  important  part. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  Astoria  and 
Bellingham  areas  formed  the  smallest  timber 
markets,  consuming  only  262  million  board 
feet  and  314  million  board  feet,  respectively, 
or  1.9  percent  and  2.3  percent  of  the  region's 
total  log  consumption.  Neither  of  these  two 
areas  has  a  well-developed  or  diversified  forest 
industry. 

Three  of  the  region's  leading  log  markets, 
Eureka,  Eugene,  and  Coos  Bay,  were  rated  as 
heavily  timber  dependent.  In  each  of  these 
areas,  manufacturing  employment  is  mainly  in 
the  forest  industries,  and  the  forest  industries 
accounted  for  the  largest  portion  of  employ- 
ment involved  in  producing  goods  for  export. 
In  the  Portland  area,  there  is  a  more  diversi- 
fied and  a  wider  manufacturing  base,  and,  al- 


though the  area  is  a  large  market  for  logs  and 
consequently  has  a  large  amount  of  forest  in- 
dustry employment,  such  employment  forms 
a  much  smaller  portion  of  total  export  pro- 
ducing employment.  Thus  the  Portland  area 
was  rated  as  only  moderately  timber  depend- 
ent. Conversely,  the  small  Astoria  log  market 
was  classified  as  highly  timber  dependent.  The 
limited  amount  of  forest  industry  in  the  area 
provides  the  area's  major  employment  pro- 
ducing goods  for  export  because  of  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  other  manufacturing  employ- 
ment located  in  the  Astoria  area. 

Lumber  industry  major 
log  user;  consumes  58.0 
percent  of  region's  supply 

The  region's  sawmills  reported  using  7,956 
million  board  feet  of  logs,  or  58.0  percent  of 
all  logs  consumed  in  the  region  during  1966 
(table  5,  fig.  21).  The  Eureka  area's  lumber 


Figure  21.  —  How  the  region's  forest  industry  shared  the  timber  harvest.  Class  A  sawmills  = 
120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000; 
D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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BELLINGHAM  ECONOMIC  AREA 


OWNERSHIP: 

Hill  NATIONAL  FOREST 

H  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

EZl  STATE 

Hfj  COMPANY  OWNED 

[HI]  OTHER  PRIVATE 


SHAKE 
AND 
SHINGLE 
PLANTS 


CLASS 
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CLASS 
C 


CLASS 
A 


VENEER 
PLANTS 


VENEER  PULP 

AND  PLANTS 
PLYWOOD 
PLANTS 


PORT  ANGELES  ECONOMIC  AREA 


OWNERSHIP; 

Hill  NATIONAL  FOREST 

^1  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

CZ]  STATE 

1  j  COMPANY  OWNED 

HI  OTHER  PRIVATE 


SHAKE  CLASS 
AND  D 
SHINGLE 
PLANTS 


CLASS 
C 


CLASS       CLASS      VENEER     VENEER  PULP 

B  A         PLANTS        AND  PLANTS 

.,.  PLYWOOD 
PLANTS 


Figure  22.  —  Consump- 
tion of  logs  from  each 
ownership  class  by  plant  type 
and  economic  area, 
Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 
Class  A  sawmills 
! 20,000  ■  board  feet 
capacity  per  8-hour  shift; 
B  =  80,000-119,000; 
C  =  40,000-79,000; 
D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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TACOMA  ECONOMIC  AREA 
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PORTLAND 
ECONOMIC  AREA 

OWNERSHIP: 
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industry  was  the  largest  saw-log  user,  consum- 
ing 21.6  percent  of  the  region's  saw  logs.  The 
major  saw-log  consuming  areas  were  the  same 
as  the  major  markets  for  all  logs,  namely 
Eureka,  Portland,  Eugene,  Seattle,  and  Coos 
Bay.  The  consumption  of  saw  logs  was  smallest 
in  the  Port  Angeles  and  Bellingham  areas. 
Figure  22  presents  each  area's  log  consump- 
tion pattern  by  mill  type. 

There  was  not  much  difference  in  the  re- 
gion between  percents  of  8-hour  shift  ca- 
pacity and  of  total  saw  logs  consumed  by 
each  class  mill.  The  tabulation  below  shows 
the  variation  between  classes: 


Class 


Percent  of  sawmill 
8-hour  shift  capacity 


Percent  of  saw 
logs  consumed 


A  44.7 

B  29.6 

C  18.8 

D  6.9 

Total  100.0 


49.8 
30.3 
15.5 
4.4 

100.0 


With  the  seasonal  type  of  operation  found 
in  many  of  the  smaller  mills  and  the  operation 
of  more  than  one  shift  by  some  of  the  larger 
mills,  it  was  expected  that  large  mills  would 
consume  a  much  higher  portion  of  the  re- 
gion's saw  logs  relative  to  the  proportion  of 
8-hour  shift  capacity  they  represent.  This  is 
apparently  not  true.  The  weak  lumber  mar- 
ket, especially  during  the  last  half  of  1966, 
may  partially  explain  the  findings.  Many  of 
the  seasonal  operations  may  have  been  shut 
down  at  the  time  the  study  was  conducted, 
thus  lowering  the  percent  of  total  capacity  of 
class  D  mills  accounted  for.  In  addition,  the 
incidence  of  double  shift  operations  may  not 
be  any  larger  for  mills  in  the  larger  size  classes 
than  in  the  other  classes. 

Plywood  industry  utilizes  30.2 
percent  of  region's  timber 

The  Douglas-fir  region's  plywood  industry 
utilized  4,147  million  board  feet  of  logs  in 
1966,  30.2  percent  of  the  region's  total  log 
consumption  (table  5,  fig.  21).  Veneer  opera- 
tions used  1,188  million  board  feet  of  logs  or 
8.7  percent  of  the  total  log  volume,  and  inte- 


grated veneer  and  plywood  operations  (pro- 
ducing both  veneer  and  plywood)  accounted 
for  2,958  million  board  feet  or  21.5  percent 
of  total  regional  log  consumption.  The  centers 
of  the  region's  plywood  industry  are  the 
Eugene  and  Coos  Bay  areas,  which  use  31.8 
percent  of  the  logs  going  to  integrated  veneer 
and  plywood  plants  and  29.0  percent  of  all 
logs  going  to  veneer  plants.  The  Eugene  area 
accounted  for  18.4  percent  of  the  logs  con- 
sumed by  the  integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
plants,  followed  by  Coos  Bay  with  13.4  per- 
cent. Veneer  plant  log  consumption  was  larg- 
est in  the  Roseburg  area,  between  the  Eugene 
and  Coos  Bay  areas,  with  20.6  percent,  and  in 
Eugene  with  20.2  percent  of  the  total.  In  gen- 
eral, log  consumption  followed  the  same  pat- 
tern as  plywood  production. 

Pulp  plants  utilize  1,488 
million  board  feet  of  logs, 
10.9  percent  of  regional  total 

Pulp  plants  reported  consuming  1,488  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  logs  in  1966,  10.9  percent 
of  the  total  log  volume  (table  5,  fig.  22).  The 
Seattle  area  was  the  largest  log  consumer;  its 
pulp  plants  used  324  million  board  feet.  Only 
eight  areas  reported  log  consumption  by  pulp- 
mills  (fig.  18).  Tne  percent  of  pulp  capacity 
operating  on  logs  varied  throughout  the  re- 
gion —  western  Washington  pulp  plants  used 
logs  for  55  percent  of  their  raw  material  input 
as  compared  with  13  percent  for  western  Ore- 
gon plants  (table  6).  California  had  only  two 
plants,  both  operating  entirely  on  chips.  In 
western  Washington,  the  Aberdeen  economic 
area  pulpmills  operated  81  percent  on  logs; 
Bellingham  used  79  percent  logs;  and  Seattle, 
84  percent.  One  exception  to  low  log  use  in 
Oregon  was  the  Coos  Bay  area  where  logs 
made  up  98  percent  of  pulpwood  inputs. 

Comparison  of  pulp  capacity  operating  on 
roundwood  shown  in  this  study  with  that  pre- 
sented by  Guthrie  and  Iulo 11  based  on  a  wood 
supply  survey  conducted  by  Arthur  Anderson 
and  Company  for  1960  reveals  a  greater  reli- 

11  Guthrie,  John  A.,  and  Iulo,  William.  Some  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  pre- 
pared under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Northwest  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  Seattle.  Washington.  106  pp., 
illus.  1963. 
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Table  6.  —  Percent  of  pulp  capacity  operating  on  logs  by  economic  area,  Douglas- 
fir  region,  1960  and  1966 


Economic  areas  by 
district 


1966 


Puget  Sound: 
Bellingham 
Port  Angeles 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


52.4 
55.4 
58.0 
71.4 


84.2 
60.0 
76.0 
47.0 


Columbia  River: 
Aberdeen 
Longview 
Astoria 
Portland 
Salem 
Corvallis 
Eugene 


72.4 
74.6 

73.0 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


81.0 
16.0 

31.0 
0 
0 
0 


Southwest  Oregon: 
Roseburg 
Coos  Bay 
Medford 


(3) 
(2) 


0 
98.0 


Northwest  California: 
Eureka 


(3) 


0 


1  Guthrie,  John  A.,  and  Iulo,  William.  Some  economic  aspects  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Prepared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Northwest  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Seattle, 
Washington,  May  1963.  Data  converted  from  value  figures. 

2 Salem,  Corvallis,  Eugene,  and  Coos  Bay  areas  combined,  operated  36  percent  on  logs  in  1960 
and  8  percent  in  1966.  Of  these  areas,  only  Coos  Bay  used  logs  in  1966. 

3 Data  not  available. 
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ance  on  roundwood  in  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict and  a  lesser  use  of  logs  throughout  west- 
ern Oregon  in  1966  (table  6).  This  may  be  an 
indication  that  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
second-growth  timber  is  being  increasingly 
utilized  for  pulp.  In  Oregon,  the  increased  use 
of  chips  is  an  indication  of  the  increased  utili- 
zation of  all  forest  products  which  is  taking 
place. 


Shake  and  shingle  plant  log  use 
totals  128  million  board  feet 

Shake  and  shingle  operations  contacted  in 
this  study  consumed  128  million  board  feet 
of  logs  in  1966,  representing  only  0.9  percent 
of  the  region's  total  log  consumption  (table  5, 
fig.  21).  The  pattern  closely  followed  the  dis- 
tribution of  shake  and  shingle  capacity,  with 
the  Aberdeen  area  the  major  consumer. 
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timber  dependent.  The  Roseburg,  Port  An- 
geles, and  Eureka  areas,  all  so  rated,  were  the 
region's  most  self-sufficient  timber  areas,  each 
obtaining  over  96  percent  of  the  logs  used  by 
its  forest  industry  from  within  its  own  bound- 
aries. In  general,  the  more  timber  dependent 
the  area's  economy  was,  the  more  self- 


was  the  area  in  terms  of  timber  sup- 
suffiC-    23)  The  Longview  area  was  the  only 
ply  <flg;h   mghiy  timber  dependent  economy 
a*3  htLed  less  than  60  percent  of  its  need- 
that  oduw        from  within  its  own  borders; 
ed  log  s  PP  attributed  to  the  relative  ease  of 
thiS  "floes  on  the  nearby  Columbia  River. 
mCC  Generally  limited  amount  of  log  move- 
t  within  the  region  is  illustrated  by  the 
?T  that  nine  of  the  region's  15  economic 
^  obtained  over  70  percent  of  their  log 
^nirements  from  their  respective  areas.  Only 
fenP  area  Salem,  reported  obtaining  over  50 
percent  of  the  logs  utilized  by  its  forest  indus- 
S  from  outside  the  area. 

Some  of  the  logs  consumed  in  the  Douglas- 
fir  region  in  1966  came  from  outside  the  re- 
gion In  total,  47.6  million  board  feet  were 


imported  from  Canada  and  Idaho,  with  about 
two-thirds  of  this  volume  going  to  the  BeS 
ham  area  and  the  remainder  to  Seattle  area 
plants.  The  Seattle  area  was  also  the  major 
west-side  consumer  for  eastern  Washington 
logs,  using  52.6  million  board  feet  or  97  per 
cent  of  all  eastern  Washington  logs  consumed 
in  western  Washington.  The  Medford  area  was 
a  market  for  57.S  million  board  feet  of  east- 
ern Oregon  logs,  and  a  small  volume  of  east- 
ern Oregon  logs  also  went  to  the  Portland  and 
Eugene  areas. 

Seattle  area  is  region's 
leading  log  importer 

Although  the  Salem  area  forest  industry 
imported  a  larger  percentage  of  its  logs  than 
any  other  area  in  the  region  (67.6  percent), 


Table  7.  -  Flow  of  logs  by  economic  if  origin  and  destination,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966 

(Thousand  board fjknbner  log  rule) 


Economic  area 

of  log  origin 


Econ^a  of  log  utilization 


Bellingham 


Port  Angeles    Seattle  Tacoma 


Aberdeen 


Longview    AstoraTportland  Salem 


Corvallis 


Eugene 


Roseburg 


Coos  Bay 


Medford 


Eureka 


Total' 


Bellingham 

Port  Angeles 

Scuttle 

Tacoma 

Aberdeen 

Longview 

Astoria 

Portland 

Salem 
Corvallis 

Eugene 

Hoseburg 
Coos  Bay 
Medford 

Eureka 
Eastern 

Washington 
Eastern  Oregon 

Other 

California 
Canada  and 
Idaho 


204,486 

795 

15,000 

342,136 

54,745 

5,100 

9,500 

6,300 

432 

126,759 
51,402 
502,689 
373,882 
5,000 
5,000 

1,325 


4,992 
22,347 
24,976 
690,777 
97,614 
24,632 
676 
49,796 

18,000 


32,356 

8,132 
555,725 
2,973 


158,897 
70,859 

377,522 
1,054 
86,020 


2,820 

42,300 
46,148 
32,06^  106,488 
mmj  236.246 
17il2(  ,894.391 
I  34,194 


31,4a 
1,44 


30,750 


52,566 


16,859 


864 


420 


86,906 
6.400 
1,600 

3.200 


314 
15,321 


20,070 
39,229 
153,842 
233,935 
27,093 


5,500 
47,664 
655,927 
115,163 


81,433 
1,317,400 
281,067 
9,382 


4,500 


1,901 
879,661 
21,121 
7,015 


141,559 
956,498 
1,616 
5,161 


92,141 
8,852 
620,600 
41,924 


57,796 


19,760 
2,373 
2,048,728 


49,045 


1 


337 
466 
587 
,289 
775 
548 
437 
,093 
235 
,107 
,469 
,396 
,015 
634 
,095 


,031 
,061 
,510 
,788 
,778 
,678 
,080 
,385 
,700 
,635 
,402 
028 
613 
H04 
HI  3 


54,164 
77,617 

49,045 

47,609 


Total 

*  Totals 


TotaI  314,480      354,763   1,135,482    934,674    599,186  694/772_ 

may  not  agree  with  previous  tables  due  to  rounding. 


261.'  ~  '  [J4.169     824.254  1.693,782      909.698  1,104,834 


821,313    2,119^906  37^341 
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on  timber-based  employment 
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Figure  23.  —  Relationship  of  an  area^s  timber  dependency  to  the  percent  of  logs  obtained  from 
within  the  area,  Douglas-fir  region. 


the  Seattle  area  mills  imported  the  largest 
volume  (table  8).  Seattle  firms  imported 
632.8  million  board  feet  in  1966,  55.7  per- 
cent of  the  area's  log  needs.  These  logs  came 
from  6  other  economic  areas  as  well  as  eastern 
Washington,  Canada, and  Idaho.  Portland,  the 


second  largest  log  importer  (39.4  percent)  in 
the  region,  obtained  logs  from  10  other  eco- 
nomic areas  as  well  as  eastern  Washington  and 
eastern  Oregon,  making  Portland  the  most 
diversified  area  in  terms  of  geographical 
sources  of  timber. 
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Table  8.  —  Volume  of  logs  imported  and  exported  by  economic  area,  Douglas- 
fir  region,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Economic  areas 

Volume 

Volume 

Net 

by  district 

imported 

exported1 

balance 

Pi]j?pt  Sound' 

Bellingham 

109,995 

132,546 

-22,551 

Port  Angeles 

12,627 

123,925 

-111,298 

Seattle 

632,793 

84,821 

547,972 

Tacoma 

243,897 

599,011 

—335,114 

District  total 

999,312 

940,303 

59,009 

Columbia  River: 

Aberdeen 

43,461 

220,053 

-176,592 

Longview 

317,250 

171,156 

146,094 

Astoria 

82,066 

258,046 

-175,980 

Portland 

581,937 

198,994 

382,943 

Salem 

320,327 

81,858 

238,469 

Corvalhs 

168,327 

451,708 

—283,381 

Eugene 

376,382 

152,002 

224,380 

District  total 

1,889,750 

1,533,817 

355,933 

Southwest  Oregon: 

Roseburg 

30,037 

516,367 

-486,330 

UOOS  Day 

140,i)OD 

SQ  991 

Medford 

200,713 

14,204 

186,509 

District  total 

379,086 

589,686 

-210,600 

Northwest  California: 

Eureka 

71,178 

47,085 

24,093 

1Does  not  include  log  volumes  exported  out  of  the  region. 


The  Portland  and  Seattle  areas  were  large 
importers  of  timber  due  to  their  large  forest 
industry  concentrations  and  their  need  to  go 
outside  their  predominantly  urbanized  areas 
for  stumpage.  Concentrations  of  specialty 
mills  within  these  areas,  such  as  mills  operat- 
ing only  on  large  cull  logs,  also  tend  to  widen 
the  distance  firms  must  range  for  their  special- 
ized log  requirements.  Finally,  both  areas 
have  large  concentrations  of  log-using  pulp  ca- 
pacity which  tends  to  have  a  wider  area  of  raw 
material  procurement  than  other  wood  prod- 
ucts industries. 


Tacoma  area  largest 
interarea  log  exporter 

The  Tacoma  economic  area  shipped  599.0 
million  board  feet  of  logs  to  the  forest  indus- 
tries located  in  other  economic  areas  during 
1966,  with  over  half  the  shipments  going  to 
Seattle.  Roseburg  was  second  in  interarea 
exports,  shipping  516.4  million  board  feet,  of 
which  more  than  half  went  to  the  neighboring 
Eugene  area.  Seven  of  the  region's  economic 
areas  were  net  exporters,  and  the  other  eight, 
net  importers. 
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LANDOWNERSHIP 
AND  TIMBER  SUPPLY 


Private  lands  supplied  55.1 
percent  of  region's  log 
requirements 

Private  timberlands  were  the  forest  indus- 
tries' main  source  of  supply,  furnishing  55.1 
percent  of  all  logs  used  in  1966  (table  9,  fig. 
24).  Private  logs  purchased12  by  mill  operators 
accounted  for  22.0  percent  of  the  total  and 

12 Purchased  logs  from  other  private  sources  may  be 
either  from  forest  industry  or  other  private  landown- 
ing classes. 


logs  from  company  owned  or  managed  lands, 
the  remaining  33.1  percent. 

The  forest  industry  in  the  Eureka  area  was 
the  largest  user  of  private  logs,  1,418.7  mil- 
lion board  feet  or  18.7  percent  of  all  private 
logs  used  in  the  region.  The  Longview  area 
forest  industry,  however,  relied  most  heavily 
on  private  logs,  obtaining  85.4  percent  of  its 
total  supply  from  private  sources  (table  10). 
Over  68  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  logs 
used  by  the  Longview  forest  industry  came 
from  company  owned  or  managed  lands.  This 


Figure  24.  —  Source  of  logs  used  by  the  region's  forest  industry,  1966. 
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Table  9.  —  Volume  of  timber  used  from  each  timber  ownership  class,  by  eco- 
nomic area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Economic  area 
by  district 

National 
Forest 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private1 

Total 

Puget  Sound: 

Bellingham 

127,655 

2,430 

34,437 

38,175 

111,782 

314,479 

Port  Angeles 

50,792 

5,796 

66,315 

131,686 

100,174 

354,763 

Seattle 

277,789 

2,911 

62,214 

631,764 

160,802 

1,135,480 

Tacoma 

403,897 

3,000 

8,345 

92,846 

226,149 

200,438 

934,675 

District  total 

860,133 

3,000 

19,482 

255,812 

1,027,774 

573,196 

2,739,397 

Columbia  River: 

Aberdeen 

97,707 

45,614 

44,423 

277,315 

134,127 

599,186 

Longview 

CO  HQ  o 

A  Q  A 

4oU 

A  q  no.  A 
4o,Uo4 

A  79  Qf\A 

_LZU,OZ± 

oy4, 1 1  z 

Astoria 

32,472 

21,752 

34,998 

6,223 

166,256 

261,701 

Portland 

615,970 

62,558 

3,850 

70,142 

313,947 

409,859 

1,476,326 

Salem 

168,839 

72,871 

12,708 

72,333 

147,420 

474,171 

Corvallis 

256,740 

143,179 

- 

12,734 

248,357 

163,242 

824,252 

Eugene 

762,931 

214,831 

5,708 

528,718 

181,597 

1,693,785 

District  total 

1,987,442 

515,671 

49,464 

228,797 

1,919,797 

1,323,022 

6,024,193 

Southwest  Oregon: 

Roseburg 

O  A  "1      A  A  i\ 

341,440 

rt  A  "1     O  A  O 

241,348 

2,762 

173,672 

150,477 

909,699 

Coos  Bay 

155,511 

124,248 

79,749 

535,921 

209,406 

1,104,835 

Medford 

377,689 

203,622 

— 

2^685 

125,467 

111^850 

821,313 

District  total 

874,640 

569,218 

85,196 

835,060 

471,733 

2,835,847 

Northwest 

California: 

Eureka 

637,984 

21,120 

42,074 

764,185 

654,543 

2,119,906 

Total,  Douglas-fir 

region 

4,360,199 

1,109,009 

111,020 

569,805 

4,546,816 

3,022,494 

13,719,343 

1  Other  private  timber  consists  of  purchased  timber  volumes  from  forest  industry  or  other 
private  landowning  classes. 


was  the  largest  portion  of  logs  used  from  one 
source  by  any  economic  area. 

In  addition  to  Longview,  six  other  areas 
obtained  over  65  percent  of  their  log  require- 
ments from  private  lands:  Aberdeen,  Coos 
Bay,  Seattle,  Eureka,  Astoria,  and  Port  An- 
geles. All  these  areas  but  Seattle  are  classified 
as  having  economies  strongly  dependent  on 
forest-based  employment.  The  importance  of 
private  timber  throughout  the  region  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  two 
areas,  Roseburg  and  Medford,  received  less 
than  40  percent  of  their  timber  supply  from 
private  lands. 

The  region's  lumber  industry  was  the  ma- 
jor consumer  of  logs  from  private  sources, 
using  4,513  million  board  feet,  or  59.6  per- 
cent of  all  private  logs.  This  was  followed  by 


the  plywood  industry  which  used  24.7  per- 
cent and  the  pulp  industry  which  used  14.6 
percent  (table  11,  fig.  25).  Distribution  of 
company  owned  timber  was  as  follows:  54.4 
percent  to  sawmills,  mainly  to  large  class  A 
mills,  28.7  percent  to  the  plywood  industry, 
and  16.7  percent  to  pulp  plants  (fig.  26).  Pur- 
chased private  timber  was  also  consumed 
more  heavily  by  the  sawmills  which  used  67.4 
percent  of  the  total. 

National  Forests  furnished 
4,360  million  board  feet 
of  logs,  31.8  percent  of 
region's  total 

The  Douglas-fir  region's  forest  industry 
reported  using  4,360  million  board  feet  of  Na- 
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Table  10.  —  Percent  of  timber  used  in  economic  areas  from  each  timber  ownership 
class,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


HiConomic  areas 

Uy  U  lb  LULL 

|\  T O        ATI  o  1 

J.  iJlcat 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 

UWllcU 

priVd.Lt: 

Total 

Puget  Sound: 

Bellingham 

40.6 

0.8 

11.0 

12.1 

35.5 

100.0 

Port  Angeles 

14.3 

1.6 

18.7 

37.1 

28.3 

100.0 

Seattle 

24.5 

.2 

5.5 

55.6 

14.2 

100.0 

Tacoma 

43.2 

0.3 

.9 

9.9 

24.2 

21.5 

100.0 

District  total 

31.4 

.1 

.7 

9.4 

37.5 

20.9 

100.0 

Columbia  River: 


Aberdeen 

16.3 

7.6 

7.4 

46.3 

22.4 

100.0 

Longview 

7.6 

.1 

6.9 

68.1 

17.3 

100.0 

Astoria 

12.4 

8.3 

13.4 

2.4 

63.5 

100.0 

Portland 

41.7 

4.2 

.3 

4.7 

21.3 

27.8 

100.0 

Salem 

35.6 

15.4 

2.7 

15.2 

31.1 

100.0 

Corvallis 

31.1 

17.4 

1.6 

30.1 

19.8 

100.0 

Eugene 

45.1 

12.7 

.3 

31.2 

10.7 

100.0 

District  total         33.0  8.5  .8  3.8        31.9         22.0  100.0 


Southwest  Oregon: 


Roseburg 

37.5 

26.5 

.3 

19.1 

16.6 

100.0 

Coos  Bay 

14.1 

11.2 

7.2 

48.5 

19.0 

100.0 

Medford 

46.0 

24.8 

.3 

15.3 

13.6 

100.0 

District  total 

30.8 

20.1 

3.0 

29.5 

16.6 

100.0 

Northwest 


California: 

Eureka  30.1  1.0  2.0  -        36.0         30.9  100.0 


Total,  Douglas-fir 

region  31.8  8.1  .8  4.2        33.1         22.0  100.0 


Other  private  timber  consists  of  purchased  volumes  from  forest  industry  or  other 
private  landowning  classes. 


tional  Forest  logs  in  1966,  31.8  percent  of  all 
logs  utilized  in  domestic  production  that  year. 

The  Eugene  area's  forest  industry  was  the 
region's  largest  market  for  Forest  Service  tim- 
ber, consuming  over  760  million  board  feet, 
or  17.5  percent  of  the  region's  total  consump- 
tion of  National  Forest  logs.  The  Eugene  area 
was  followed  by  the  Eureka  and  Portland 
areas,  each  using  over  600  million  board  feet 
of  National  Forest  logs. 


National  Forest  timber  was  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  logs  for  the  Eugene  and 
Medford  areas.  The  wood  used  in  these  areas 
was,  respectively,  45.1  and  46.0  percent  Na- 
tional Forest  logs.  These  two  areas  were  the 
only  areas  classified  as  having  highly  timber- 
dependent  economies,  on  the  basis  of  timber- 
based  employment,  that  received  more  than 
40  percent  of  their  timber  supplies  from  the 
National  Forests.  In  four  of  the  region's  areas 
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Table  11.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas- fir  region,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Plant  type 

National 
Forest 
Administration 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private  1 

Total 

TOTAL,  ALL  ECONOMIC  AREAS 

Shake  and  shingle 

16,659 

1,800 

15,553 

9,450 

11,129 

73,758 

128,349 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 
B 
A 

61,863 
497,154 
959,733 
999  631 

25,913 
110,153 
271,685 
191,655 

1,337 
8,943 
12,000 
7,900 

24,310 
63,660 
96,418 
110,819 

20,087 
139,891 
395,882 
1,918,871 

213,841 
417,181 
671,004 
735  996 

347,351 
1,236,982 
2,406,722 
3  964  872 

1  U  L  ill 

2,518,381 

599,406 

30,180 

295,207 

2,474,731 

9  01R  099 

ill,  WOO ,  \J  £jiLi 

1  ^iJKJKJ^Zf  % 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood 
Pulp 

683,285 
3  918,431 
223,443 

153,559 
342,125 
12,119 

20,437 
10,450 
34,400 

35,711 
113,233 
116,204 

185,144 
1,118,636 
757,176 

110,308 
455,556 
344,850 

1,188,444 
2,958,431 
1,488,192 

Total 

4,360,199  1,109,009 

111,020 

569,805 

4,546,816 

3,022,494 

13,719,343 

BELLINGHAM  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

4,535 

1,488 

7,627 

13,650 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 
B 
A 

2,850 
13,678 

130 
1,300 

260 
8,196 

110 

12,570 
19,785 

15,920 
42,959 

Total 

16,528 

1,430 

8,456 

110 

\j  £t  ,0  O  O 

S8  879 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood3  46,429 
Pulp  60,163 

1,000 

7,460 
17,033 

4,000 
34,065 

365 
71,435 

58,254 
183,696 

Total 

127,655 

2,430 

34,437 

38,175 

111,782 

314,479 

PORT  ANGELES  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

1,363 

2,331 

150 

25,920 

29,764 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 

90 

576 

4,151 

20 

12,703 

17,540 

B 

A 

12,000 

13,500 

1,500 

3,000 

30  000 

Total 

12,090 

576 

17,651 

1,520 

lO,  I  Uo 

4  /  ,04U 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood3  15,900 
Pulp  21,439 

5,220 

10,000 
9,937 
26,396 

1,987 
128,029 

11,925 
46,626 

10,000 
39,749 
227,710 

Total 

50,792 

5,796 

66,315 

131,686 

100,174 

354,763 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

continued 
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Table  11.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966  (continued) 
(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Plant  type 

National 
Forest 
Administration 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private ' 

Total 

SEATTLE  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

3,375 

- 

-- 

875 

— 

1,050 

5,300 

Sawmills2 

D 

10,828 

11 

5,580 

4,962 

37,324 

58,705 

c 

32,404 

-- 

6,657 

2,400 

17,180 

58,641 

B 

75^000 

2,000 

12,000 

18,000 

17^000 

124,000 

A 

38,690 

900 

7,200 

391,000 

14,210 

452,000 

Total 

156,922 

2,911 

31,437 

416,362 

85,714 

693,346 

veneer 

o  ,uou 

0.U0U 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

47,216 

4,200 

39,822 

18,677 

109,915 

Pulp 

70,276 

25,702 

175,580 

52,281 

323,839 

Total 

277,789 

2,911 

62,214 

631,764 

160,802 

1,135,480 

TACOMA  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

358 

4,125 

3,995 

5,030 

13,508 

Sawmills2 

D 

350 

620 

5,810 

1,620 

37,194 

45,594 

c 

69,601 

3,600 

8,270 

9,443 

53  067 

143  981 

B 

20^950 

16,820 

60'290 

42,740 

140,800 

A 

116,044 

4,960 

48,695 

24,575 

194,274 

Total 

206  945 

4,220 

35,860 

1 20  048 

1  57  B7fi 

524  fi4Q 

Veneer 

y  /  ,ouu 

13,720 

10  0  c  n 
lo,ZOU 

A   A  Qf\ 

1  0 a  onn 
lo4,ZUU 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

67,603 

3,000 

33,466 

26,133 

16,016 

146,218 

Pulp 

31,191 

5,805 

61,718 

17,386 

116.100 

Total 

403,897 

3,000 

8,345 

92,846 

226,149 

200,438 

934,675 

ABERDEEN  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

3,374 

11,428 

740 

10,973 

19,803 

46,318 

Sawmills2 

D 

500 

3,000 

500 

6.040 

10,040 

1,443 

17,375 

18,818 

B 

5,400 

8,100 

13^500 

27.000 

A 

52,250 

12.302 

144,400 

28,656 

237.608 

Total 

58,150 

1,443 

23,402 

144,900 

65,571 

293,466 

V  clltrcr 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

24,970 

4,563 

5,910 

1,130 

22.040 

58,613 

Pulp 

11,213 

28,180 

14,371 

120,312 

26,713 

200.789 

Total 

97,707 

45,614 

44,423. 

277,315 

134,127 

599.186 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  continued 
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Table  1,1.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966  (continued) 
(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Plant  type 

National 
Forest 
Administration 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private 

Total 

LONGVIEW  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

41 

21 

8,246 

8,308 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 
B 

A 

6,960 
12,000 
10,472 
14,088 

480 

__ 

__ 

1,570 
2,442 
13,962 
16,500 

1,480 
269 

305,702 

18,360 
7,018 
10,472 
27,500 

28,850 
21,729 
34,906 
363,790 

Total 

43,520 

480 

34,474 

307,451 

63,350 

449,275 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood3  6,491 
Pulp  2,731 

5,397 
8,192 

— 

79,870 
85,583 

3,063 
45,862 

94,821 
142  368 

Total 

52,783 

480 

48,084 

472,904 

120,521 

694,772 

ASTORIA  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

1,878 

1,878 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 
B 
A 

1,844 
5,143 

6,268 

2,000 

8,998 
9,601 

400 

~ 

10,059 
11,000 
90,433 
19,545 

12,459 
11,000 
107,543 
34,289 

Total 

6,987 

6,268 

20,599 

400 

131,037 

165,291 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood3  25,485 
Pulp 

15,484 

14,399 

5,823 

33,341 

94,532 

Total 

32,472 

21,752 

34,998 

6,223 

166,256 

261,701 

PORTLAND  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

13 

— 

6 

104 

123 

Sawmills2 

D 

C 
B 
A 

27,859 
71,995 
108,314 
212,697 

1,600 
6,997 
20,574 
6,440 

2,600 

4,537 
11,470 
15,590 

5,502 
13,738 
14,176 
81,207 

30,215 
91,372 
63,507 
110,825 

65,176 
191,239 
218,041 
426,759 

Total 

420,865 

35,611 

2,600 

31,597 

114,623 

295,919 

901,215 

Veneer 

Veneer  and  plywood" 
Pulp 

43,678 
132,239 
19,175 

6,525 
12,200 
8,222 

1,250 

4,935 
18,645 
14,965 

10,715 
36,978 
151,625 

12,302 
64,492 
37,042 

78,155 
265,804 
231,029 

Total 

615,970 

62,558 

3,850 

70,142 

313,947 

409,859 

1,476,326 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  continued 
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Table  11.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966  (continued) 


(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 

Plant  type 

National 
Forest 
Administration 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private  1 

Total 

SALEM  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

Sawmills2 

D 

1,527 

2,673 

4,200 

C 

3,000 

3,000 

— 

4,150 

861 

29,505 

40,516 

R 

103,986  27,350 

4,990 

1,190 

42,507 

180.023 

A 

5,650  13,560 

23.730 

13,560 

56,500 

Total 

112,636  43,910 

9,140 

27,308 

88,245 

281,239 

Veneer 

15,761 

1,065 

9.690 

26,516 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

40,442  28,961 

3,568 

43,960 

49,485 

166,416 

Pulp 

Total 

168,839  72,871 

12,708 

72,333 

147,420 

474,171 

CORVALLIS  ECONOMIC  AREA 


Shake  and  shingle 
Sawmills2 


D 

1,476 

206 

425 

16,257 

18,364 

C 

54,275 

19,941 

1,752 

8,718 

20,192 

104,878 

B 

33,345 

20,116 

7,304 

24,295 

85,060 

A 

73,317 

39,479 

4,510 

54,402 

51,784 

223.492 

Total 

162,413 

79,742 

6,687 

70,424 

112,528 

431,794 

Veneer 

47,049 

34.225 

4,250 

9.785 

7.815 

103,124 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

47,278 

29,212 

1,797 

168.148 

42,899 

289.334 

Pulp 

Total 

256,740 

143,179 

12,734 

248,357 

163,242 

824,252 

EUGENE  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

3.600 

1,800 

3.600 

9.000 

Sawmills2 

D 

3.350 

6,550 

3.300 

9,875 

23,075 

C 

97,891 

38.036 

489 

1.700 

25,149 

163.265 

B 

113,994 

51,524 

1.200 

1.540 

51.155 

219.413 

A 

143,856 

18,988 

3,744 

294.427 

33,650 

494.665 

Total 

359,091 

115,098 

5,433 

300,967 

119,829 

900.418 

Veneer 

171.108 

20,609 

16.425 

32.016 

240.158 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

229,132 

77,324 

275 

211.326 

26,152 

544.209 

Pulp 

Total 

762,931 

214,831 

5,708 

528,718 

181,597 

1,693,785 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  continued 
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Table  11.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966  (continued) 
(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Plant  type 

National 
Forest 

Bureau  of 
Land 

Bureau  of 
Indian 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private 

Total 

Administration 

Management 

Affairs 

ROSEBURG  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 
Sawmills2 


D 

1,444 

614 

666 

6,028 

8,752 

C 

38,377 

14,252 

3,659 

28,535 

84,823 

B 

95,546 

68,183 

1,075 

AO    t~)  C\C\ 

48,72.9 

33,719 

247,252 

A 

12,742 

31,598 

37,260 

81,600 

Total 

146,665 

115,477 

1,689 

53,054 

105,542 

422,427 

Veneer 

127,083 

70,931 

1,073 

37,579 

8,700 

245,366 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

67,692 

54,940 

83,039 

36,235 

241,906 

Pulp 

Total 

341,440 

241,348 

2,762 

173,672 

150,477 

909,699 

COOS  BAY  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

oawmius 

n 

633 

900 

9  643 

4  1  76 

C 

1,509 

9,100 

27,167 

3,600 

4,809 

46,185 

B 

13,588 

3,065 

17,803 

71,728 

25,018 

131,202 

A 

40,077 

36,620 

20,599 

176,247 

86,088 

359,631 

Total 

55,174 

49,418 

66,469 

251,575 

118,558 

541,194 

Veneer 

24,255 

10,562 

1,361 

49,258 

19,445 

104,881 

V  Cl  1CCI    <Xl  IKA    Ulj  WUUU 

68  897 

60,371 

8,179 

934  894 

93  898 

396  099 

Pulp 

7,255 

3,897 

3,740 

264 

47,505 

62,661 

Total 

155,511 

124,248 

79,749 

535,921 

209,406 

1,104,835 

MEDFORD  ECONOMIC  AREA 

Shake  and  shingle 

QouriTl  illc^ 
Od  VV  111  11  Id 

D 

7,600 

15,000 

10,400 

33,000 

C 

484 

10,647 

9,468 

20,599 

B 

136,328 

63,225 

35,092 

43,258 

277,903 

A 

110,775 

43,410 

2,313 

21,415 

16,954 

194,867 

Total 

255,187 

132,282 

2,313 

56,507 

80,080 

526,369 

Veneer 

42,277 

10,707 

372 

6,490 

9,590 

69,436 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

80,225 

60,633 

62,470 

22,180 

225,508 

Pulp 

Total 

377,689 

203,622 

2,685 

125,467 

111,850 

821,313 

See  footnotes  al  end  of  table.  continued 
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Table  11.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  each  ownership  source,  by  type  of  plant 
and  economic  area,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966  (continued) 
(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Plant  type 

National 
Forest 
Administration 

Bureau  of 
Land 
Management 

Bureau  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

State 

Company 
owned 

Other 
private ' 

Total 

EUREKA  ECONOMIC  AREA 

ill 

Shake  and  shingle 

-- 

-- 

o  uu 

ouu 

Sawmills" 

D 

1.500 

1.500 

C 

101.940 

8.180 

95,503 

82,726 

288.349 

r> 
D 

Z4U,VDD 

11,380 

10,000 

x  O  i  .ooo 

o-»  o  inn 

til  o.D  i  y 

A 

1  £9  309 

1.560 

7,000 

37fi  1 

O  1  O  ,  JL  ~±Xj 

ZOO  .OOi7 

81  t  "3Q7 

OlU  .OC7  1 

Total 

505,208 

21,120 

17,000 

609,482 

566,015 

1,718,825 

Veneer 

114.274 

20,437 

35,577 

3.240 

173,528 

Veneer  and  plywood3 

18,502 

4,637 

119,126 

84.788 

227,053 

Pulp 

Total 

637.984 

21.120 

42,074 

764,185 

654.543 

2.119.906 

'  Other  private  timber  consists  of  purchased  timber  volumes  from  forest  industry  lands  or  other 
private  landowning  classes. 

2Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift: 
B  =  80,000-119,000:  C  =  40,000-79,000:  D  =  less  than  40,000. 


Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 


Figure  25.  —  Use  of  private  timber  in  domestic  production,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  A 
sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000- 
79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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Logs  from  company  owned  lands 
(60.0  percent  of  private  supply) 


(40.0  percent  of  private  supply) 


Figure  26.  —  Use  of  private  logs  from  company  owned  lands  and  purchased  logs,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966.  Class  A  sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000- 
119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000; D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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rated  highly  dependent  on  timber-based  em- 
ployment—Astoria, Port  Angeles,  Longview, 
and  Aberdeen  —  National  Forest  logs  account- 
ed for  less  than  17  percent  of  the  logs  used. 
Each  of  these  areas  reported  consuming  less 
than  100  million  board  feet  of  Forest  Service 
logs  in  1966.  All  three  of  the  region's  moder- 
ately timber-dependent  areas,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, and  Bellingham,  reported  obtaining  over 
40  percent  of  their  logs  from  National  For- 
ests. 

The  region's  lumber  industry  consumed 
the  largest  volume  of  Forest  Service  logs,  ac- 
counting for  2,518  million  board  feet  or  47.7 
percent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  plywood 
industry,  36.8  percent,  and  pulp  plants,  5.1 
percent  (fig.  27).  In  a  study  using  1960  data, 
National  Forest  log  distribution  among  pri- 
mary processing  facilities  was  found  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  obtained  here:  61  percent 
to  sawmills,  31  percent  to  veneer  operations, 
5  percent  to  pulp  plants,  2  percent  to  shake 
and  shingle  plants,  and  1  percent  as  log  ex- 
ports.13 Log  export  volumes  are  not  included 
in  this  study  because  reported  volumes  are 
volumes  consumed  by  domestic  mills.  The 
major  change  according  to  these  figures  is  an 
increased  proportion  of  National  Forest  logs 
being  consumed  by  veneer  producers  in  1966 
and  a  decreased  proportion  going  to  sawmills. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  contribute  8.1 
percent  of  logs  used 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM), 
with  7.4  percent  of  the  region's  commercial 
forest  land  area,  supplied  1,109  million  board 
feet  of  logs,  or  8.1  percent  of  the  total  logs 
used  by  the  region's  forest  industry  in  1966. 
BLM  logs  were  used  chiefly  by  areas  in  south- 
west Oregon,  where  the  BLM  lands  are  con- 
centrated. Heaviest  consumption  was  in  the 
Roseburg  area,  where  the  forest  industry  used 
241  million  board  feet,  or  21.8  percent  of 

13 Mead,  Walter  J.  Log  flow  and  use  from  Region  6 
National  Forests.  20  pp.,  illus.  1963  (unpublished 
manuscript  on  file  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  & 
Range  Exp.  Sta.,  Portland,  Oreg.). 


total  BLM  logs  consumed  in  the  region.  This 
area  also  obtained  a  larger  portion  of  its  log 
supply  from  BLM  than  did  any  other  area, 
26.5  percent.  Eugene  and  Medford  were  other 
major  consumers  of  BLM  timber. 

The  plywood  industry  derived  a  larger  por- 
tion of  logs  from  the  Bureau  than  from  any 
other  ownership,  accounting  for  44.7  percent 
of  all  BLM  timber;  sawmills  consumed  54.0 
percent  of  the  Bureau's  supply  and  pulp 
plants,  1.1  percent  (fig.  28). 

Indian  lands  supplied  less 
than  1  percent  of  logs 
consumed  in  region 

Lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  contributed  111  million  board 
feet  of  timber  in  1966,  0.8  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  logs  consumed  in  the  region. 
Indian  lands,  like  those  managed  by  BLM,  are 
geographically  concentrated  with  the  largest 
block  holdings  located  on  the  Quinault  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  Aberdeen  economic  area 
and  the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in 
the  Eureka  economic  area.  These  two  areas 
were  the  largest  consumers  of  Indian  timber. 
The  region's  pulp  operations  were  the  major 
consumers  of  BIA  timber,  accounting  for  31.0 
percent  of  the  total  (fig.  29). 

State-owned  logs  account  for  4.2 
percent  of  logs  used  in  region 

The  region's  forest  industries  used  569.8 
million  board  feet  of  State-owned  timber,  4.2 
percent  of  the  region's  total  timber  consump- 
tion in  1966.  Sawmills  used  51.8  percent  of 
State-supplied  logs;  the  plywood  industry, 
26.2  percent;  and  pulp  plants,  20.4  percent 
(fig.  30). 

The  Tacoma  area  in  Washington  and  the 
Coos  Bay  area  in  Oregon  were  the  major  con- 
sumers of  State  timber.  No  logs  from  State 
lands  were  reported  consumed  by  the  forest 
industry  in  the  Eureka  area  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. State  logs  were  most  important  to  the 
Port  Angeles  forest  industry,  where  they  rep- 
resented 18.7  percent  of  all  logs  used. 
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Figure  27.  —  Use  of  National  Forest  timber  in  domestic  production,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 
Class  A  sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-1 19,000; 
C  =  40,000-79,000; D  =  less  than  40,000. 


Figure  28.  —  Use  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  timber  in  domestic  production,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966.  Class  A  sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000- 
119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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1.; 


Figure  29.  —  Use  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  timber  in  domestic  production,  Douglas-fir  region, 
1966.  Class  A  sawmills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift; B  =  80,000-119.000; 
C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 


Figure  30.  —  Use  of  State  timber  in  domestic  production,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966.  Class  A  saw- 
mills =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000; 
D  =  less  than  40,000. 
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SUPPLY  SOURCES  FOR  THE 
REGION'S  FOREST  INDUSTRIES 


Sawmill  industry  obtains 
over  half  its  timber 
supply  from  private  lands 

The  sawmill  industry  obtained  56.7  per- 
cent of  its  logs  from  private  lands  in  1966, 
31.1  percent  from  company  lands,  and  25.6 
percent  from  other  private  sources,  (fig.  31). 
The  National  Forests  supplied  31.7  percent  of 
the  industry's  logs,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment furnished  7.5  percent,  and  Indian  lands 
0.4  percent,  for  a  total  of  39.6  percent  from 


Federal  lands.  In  a  survey  by  the  Western 
Wood  Product  Association's  Market  Research 
Department  in  1965  covering  90  percent  of 
the  western  production  of  1964,  sawmills  in 
western  Oregon  and  western  Washington  re- 
ported obtaining  41.9  percent  of  their  timber 
from  Federal  lands  and  32.0  percent  from 
company-owned  lands.14 


14  Western  Wood  Products  Association.  Profile  of 
western  sawmills.  13  pp.  Portland,  Oreg.  1966. 


BUREAU 


Figure  31.  —  Source  of  timber  supply  for  sawmills,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 
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A  1969  report  by  the  same  association 
shows  Federal  lands  providing  sawmills  with 
39.6  percent  of  their  timber  and  company 
owned  lands,  34.0  percent  in  1968. 15  This  last 
report  represented  about  85  percent  of  the 
region's  lumber  production  capacity. 

Private  supply  was  the  source  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  log  requirements  for 
sawmills  in  seven  of  the  region's  15  areas. 
Consumption  of  logs  by  plant  type  for  each 
economic  area  is  given  in  table  11.  Bellingham 
and  Tacoma  were  the  only  areas  in  Washing- 
ton that  obtained  less  than  50  percent  of  their 
saw  logs  from  private  lands,  and  Astoria,  Coos 
Bay,  and  Eureka  were  the  only  areas  outside 
Washington  receiving  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  saw  logs  from  this  source. 

The  Longview  area  sawmill  industry's  log 
supply  contained  the  greatest  portion  of  pri- 
vate logs,  over  80  percent,  and  the  Medford 
area  had  the  smallest  portion,  about  25  per- 
cent. 

Sawmill  classes  B  and  C  relied  more  heavily 
on  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement stump  age  than  did  the  small  class  D 
and  the  large  class  A  sawmills  (fig.  32).  Also, 
although  private  timber  furnished  almost  half 
the  supply  for  all  sawmill  classes,  the  propor- 
tion of  purchased  private  timber  to  the  total 
increased  as  mill  size  decreased.  Smaller  saw- 
mills do  not  as  a  rule  have  extensive  land 
holdings  from  which  to  supply  their  opera- 
tions and  consequently  rely  on  purchased 
logs.  Private  timber  is  more  often  sought  by 
these  smaller  operations  because  many  of  the 
public  sales  are  too  large  or  contain  road  con- 
struction requirements  not  manageable  by  the 
small  firm. 

Federal  lands  furnish  over  half 
of  plywood  industry's  logs 

The  plywood  industry  obtained  51.4  per- 
cent of  its  1966  veneer  log  supply  from  Fed- 
eral lands,  38.6  percent  from  National  Forest 
lands,  12.0  percent  from  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands,  and  0.8  percent  from  In- 
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Figure  32.  —Percent  of  logs  used  from  each 
ownership  class  by  sawmill  class,  Douglas- 
fir  region,  1966.  Class  A  sawmills  = 
120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per  8-hour 
shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000- 
79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 


15  Western  Wood  Products  Association.  1968  statis- 


tical supplement  to  facts. 
1969. 


27  pp.  Portland,  Oreg. 
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Figure  33.  —  Source  of  timber  supply  for  the  plywood  industry,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966. 


dian  lands.  Private  sources  furnished  45.0  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  logs,  31.4  percent  from 
the  mills'  own  lands  (fig.  33). 

Veneer  plants  obtained  a  much  larger  por- 
tion, over  70  percent,  of  their  log  supply  from 
Federal  lands  than  did  the  integrated  veneer 
and  plywood  operations  which  produce  both 
veneer  and  plywood  (fig.  34).  The  integrated 
operations,  which  obtained  only  43  percent 
from  Federal  lands  and  over  53  percent  from 
private  lands,  tend  to  be  the  larger,  landown- 
ing companies.  This  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence in  portions  of  timber  coming  from 
company  owned  lands:  16  percent  for  veneer 
plants  versus  38  percent  for  the  integrated 
plants. 

Pulp  plants  obtain  74  percent 
of  roundwood  from  private  lands 

The  pulp  industry  obtained  50.9  percent 
of  its  roundwood  needs  from  its  own  lands 
and  another  23.2  percent  from  other  private 


sources,  for  a  total  from  private  lands  of  74.1 
percent  or  1,102  million  board  feet  (fig.  35). 
Federal  timber  accounted  for  only  18.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  State  lands,  7.8  percent. 
Because  of  the  geographical  location  of  BLM 
lands  away  from  the  pulp-making  centers  in 
the  region,  only  0.8  percent  of  the  industry's 
logs  came  from  this  source.  Of  the  eight  eco- 
nomic areas  reporting  log  consumption  by 
pulp  plants,  six  of  the  areas  obtained  over 

70.0  percent  of  their  pulp  log  requirements 
from  private  lands. 

Shake  and  shingle  plants  rely 
heavily  on  private  timber 

Shake  and  shingle  plants  used  private  logs 
for  66  percent  of  their  timber  requirements, 
but  only  9  percent  came  from  land  owned  by 
these  firms.  National  Forests  furnished  13.0 
percent  of  these  plants'  timber  requirements, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  furnished 

12.1  percent. 
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VENEER  PLANTS 


VENEER  AND  PLYWOOD  PLANTS 


BUREAU) 
NDIAN  AFF, 
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STATE  1.7  PERCENT 

3.0  PERCENT 

Figure  34.  —  Source  of  timber  supply  for  veneer  and  veneer  and  plywood  plants,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966. 
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Figure  35.  —  Source  of  timber  supply  for  pulpmills, 
Douglas-fir  region,  1 966. 
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NATIONAL  FOREST  LOG  MARKETS 


The  National  Forest  System  furnishes  al- 
most a  third  of  the  timber  supply  used  by  the 
region's  forest  industry,  and  in  many  areas 
National  Forest  logs  are  the  backbone  of  the 
forest  industry.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  National  Forests  to  the  region's  timber 
economy,  the  markets  for  each  of  the  region's 
National  Forests  are  discussed  below. 

Each  National  Forest  in  the  region  has  a 
certain  geographical  market  for  its  logs.  This 
market  is  largely  determined  by  the  Forests' 
proximity  to  good  road  or  water  transporta- 
tion systems  and  timber  composition.  The 
Forests  are  considered  in  order  of  their  contri- 
butions to  the  region's  timber  supply. 

The  Willamette  National  Forest  supplied  a 
larger  volume  of  logs  to  the  region's  forest 
industry  than  any  other  single  Forest  in  1966, 
890.6  million  board  feet,  or  20.4  percent  of 
all  Forest  Service  logs  used  (table  12,  fig.  36). 
The  Willamette  Valley  was  the  Forest's  major 
market  with  the  Eugene  area  consuming 
588.3  million  board  feet,  or  66  percent  of  the 
total.  The  Corvallis  and  Salem  areas  were  also 
important  markets  for  the  Willamette  timber 
with  a  small  amount  going  to  the  Portland 
and  Tacoma  areas. 

In  total,  50.7  percent  of  the  Willamette 
timber  volume  was  utilized  by  the  plywood 
industry  and  49.0  percent  by  the  lumber  in- 
dustry; shake  and  shingle  mills  accounted  for 
the  remainder.  The  Willamette  National  For- 
est furnished  integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
operations  almost  2V2  times  as  much  timber 
and  sawmills  over  twice  as  much  timber  as 
any  other  National  Forest  in  the  region.  No 
Willamette  National  Forest  logs  were  reported 
as  used  directly  by  the  pulp  industry  in  1966. 

The  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest  sup- 
plied 467.3  million  board  feet  of  logs  to  the 
region's  forest  industry  in  1966,  10.7  percent 
of  total  National  Forest  volume  used  in  the 
region.  The  Forest  is  the  region's  second  larg- 
est supplier  of  National  Forest  logs  and  has 
one  of  the  widest  market  areas  in  the  region; 
however,  its  main  markets  lie  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  between  Tacoma  and  Portland. 


The  Portland  economic  area  alone  accounted 
for  232.3  million  board  feet,  or  about  half  the 
volume  supplied  by  the  Gifford  Pinchot  in 
1966.  The  Tacoma  area  was  the  second  largest 
market  for  the  Forest's  logs,  followed  by  the 
Longview,  Seattle,  and  Astoria  areas. 

Lumber  mills  used  57  percent,  plywood 
plants  39  percent,  and  pulp  plants  4  percent 
of  the  Forest's  logs.  The  Gifford  Pinchot  Na- 
tional Forest  supplied  the  small  class  D  saw- 
mills with  almost  twice  as  much  timber  as  any 
other  National  Forest  in  the  region. 

The  Umpqua  National  Forest  was  the  re- 
gion's third  largest  supplier  of  National  Forest 
logs  in  1966,  453.1  million  board  feet  or  10.4 
percent  of  the  total.  The  areas  of  Roseburg, 
Medford,  and  Eugene  are  the  major  markets 
for  the  Forest's  logs  with  the  Roseburg  area 
using  341.4  million  board  feet  or  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  lumber  industry,  mainly 
Roseburg's  class  B  sawmills,  used  45  percent 
of  the  Forest's  logs,  veneer  mills  used  31  per- 
cent, and  integrated  plywood  plants  24  per- 
cent. No  Umpqua  National  Forest  logs  were 
reported  as  used  directly  by  pulpmills. 

The  Siuslaw  National  Forest  supplied  the 
region's  forest  industry  with  342.2  million 
board  feet  of  logs  in  1966,  7.8  percent  of  the 
total  from  Forest  Service  lands.  The  markets 
for  this  Forest's  timber  stretch  from  Portland 
and  Astoria  to  Coos  Bay,  covering  all  of  west- 
ern Oregon  except  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State.  The  economic  areas  of  Eugene  and 
Corvallis  were  the  Forest's  major  log  markets, 
using  120.7  and  97.1  million  board  feet,  re- 
spectively. The  lumber  industry  was  the  For- 
est's major  log  buyer,  using  68.1  percent  of 
the  total  volume. 

The  Mount  Hood  National  Forest  supplied 
320.9  million  board  feet  of  timber  to  its  mar- 
ket, mainly  the  lower  Willamette  Valley.  The 
Portland  area's  forest  industry  used  305.5  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  the  Forest's  logs,  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Over  77  percent  of  the  For- 
est's logs  went  to  the  region's  lumber  industry. 

The  Olympic  National  Forest  supplied  the 
forest  industry  in  northwest  Washington  with 
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297.0  million  board  feet  of  logs.  The  Tacoma 
and  Aberdeen  economic  areas  were  the  For- 
est's main  markets  with  small  volumes  also 
going  to  the  Port  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  Bel- 
lingham  areas. 

The  lumber  industry  used  56  percent,  the 
plywood  industry  30  percent,  and  the  pulp 
industry  12  percent  of  the  Forest's  logs. 
Shake  and  shingle  plants  made  up  the  remain- 
ing 2  percent. 

Class  A  mills  accounted  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  logs  used  by  the  lumber  industry. 

The  Klamath  National  Forest  supplied 
253.9  million  board  feet,  mainly  to  the  Eu- 
reka economic  area.  The  Medford  forest  in- 
dustry also  used  some  of  the  Forest's  logs. 
Sawmills,  mainly  the  class  B  mills  in  the  Eu- 
reka area,  used  202.2  million  board  feet  or 
79.6  percent  of  the  total. 

The  Mount  Baker  National  Forest  in  north- 
west Washington  furnished  246.2  million 
board  feet  to  the  region's  forest  industry.  The 
Puget  Sound  portion  of  the  region  was  the 
Forest's  major  market,  with  the  Seattle  eco- 
nomic area  accounting  for  58.1  percent  of  the 
total,  Bellingham  40.2  percent,  and  Tacoma 
and  Port  Angeles  the  remainder.  The  Mount 
Baker  National  Forest  supplied  100.0  million 
board  feet,  or  40.6  percent  of  its  total  vol- 
ume, to  the  pulp  industry.  This  is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  Forest  in  the  re- 
gion furnished  to  pulp  operations. 

The  Siskiyou  National  Forest  supplied 
219.4  million  board  feet  of  logs  mainly  to  the 
areas  in  southwest  Oregon.  A  few  of  the  For- 
est's logs  found  their  way  north  to  the  Port- 
land economic  area. 

The  areas  around  the  lower  Puget  Sound 
were  supplied  216.0  million  board  feet  from 
the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest  with  the 
Tacoma  area  forest  industry  consuming  over 
half  of  this  volume.  Eureka  received  209.0 
million  board  feet  of  the  209.8  million  board 
feet  supplied  by  the  Six  Rivers  National  For- 
est, used  mainly  in  lumber  production.  The 
Rogue  River  National  Forest  supplied  205.4 
million  board  feet,  all  to  the  Medford  eco- 
nomic area,  and  the  Shasta-Trinity  National 
Forest  supplied  the  forest  industry  in  the  Eu- 
reka area  with  197.5  million  board  feet  of 
timber.  The  Winema,  Wenatchee,  Fremont, 
Deschutes,  and  Okanogan  National  Forests, 
located  in  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Wash- 
ington, also  supplied  small  volumes  of  timber. 


Figure  36.  —  Log  flows  to  economic  areas  by 
National  Forest  origin,  Douglas-fir  region, 
1966. 
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Table  13.  —  Number  of  active  wood  product  plants  by  type  of 
plant  and  county,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


State 
and 

cuuil  ly 

Shake  and 

Sawmills' 

Veneer 

Veneer  and 

shingle 

D 

C 

B 

A 

Total 

plywood2 

Plywood 

Pulp 

Total 

California: 

Del  Norte 

_. 

3 

2 

2 

7 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

12 

Humboldt 

1 

1 

Q 
O 

ID 

11 

oO 

3 

7 

2 

48 

Siskiyou 

- 

3 

7 

3 

13 

1 

1 

- 

- 

15 

Trinity 

Z 

1 
1 

C 

D 

1 

7 

1  Olol 

i 

1 

17 

26 

17 

61 

a 

o 

o 

Oregon: 

Benton 

■■ 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

— 

3 

1 

16 

Clackamas 

— 

7 

6 

1 

4 

18 

1 

1 

— 

2 

22 

Clatsop 

1 

3 

2 

5 

- 

1 

— 

7 

Columbia 

9 

j. 

** 

7 
t 

"- 

1 

2 

10 

Coos 

-- 

1 

3 

3 

3 

10 

3 

8 

2 

23 

Curry 

- 

2 

2 

2 

a 

D 

1 

4 

— 

11 

Douglas 

-- 

0 

7 

i  o 

JLU 

q 

ZD 

9 

7 

2 

1 

44 

Hood  River 

— 

1 
X 

9 

** 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5 

Jackson 

- 

I 

1 

7 
1 

n 
Z 

11 

2 

4 

4 

— 

21 

Josephine 

-- 

9 
Z 

1 

9 
Z 

q 

Q 

- 

2 

4 

— 

14 

Lane 

1 

5 

15 

11 

10 

41 

13 

18 

5 

1 

79 

Lincoln 

-- 

Z 

q 

9 
Z 

1 

Q 
o 

1 

1 

- 

1 

11 

Linn 

- 

4 

2 

1 

3 

10 

3 

7 

3 

2 

25 

Marion 

-- 

1 

2 

5 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Multnomah 

- 

1 

o 

O 

1 

i 

c 
D 

2 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Polk 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 

3 

- 

- 

11 

Tillamook 

-- 

q 

i 
i 

i 
i 

i 

X 

D 

- 

2 

- 

- 

8 

Washington 

- 

2 

2 

i 

5 

1 

- 

- 

1 

7 

Yamhill 

3 

2 

3 

o 
8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

Total 

2 

46 

57 

59 

41 

203 

41 

65 

25 

17 

353 

Washington: 

18 

Clallam 

6 

7 

1 

8 

1 

3 

Clark 

2 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

12 

Cowlitz 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

9 

2 

3 

17 

Grays  Harbor 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

8 

6 

1 

2 

25 

Island 

3 

3 

3 

Jefferson 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

7 

King 

1 

12 

2 

3 

17 

3 

21 

Kitsap 

5 

1 

6 

6 

Lewis 

5 

9 

7 

1 

17 

5 

1 

1 

29 

Mason 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Pacific 

7 

2 

2 

9 

Pierce 

2 

5 

2 

3 

1 

11 

4 

2 

2 

21 

San  Juan 

4 

4 

4 

Skagit 

7 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

14 

Skamania 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Snohomish 

2 

12 

4 

2 

1 

19 

1 

1 

1 

3 

27 

Thurston 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

3 

12 

Wahkiakum 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Whatcom 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Total 

46 

85 

21 

11 

16 

133 

10 

24 

7 

20 

240 

Total,  Douglas- 

39 

675 

fir  region 

49 

132 

95 

96 

74 

397 

59 

99 

32 

1  Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  -  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per 
8-hour  shift;  B  -  80,000-119,000;  C  -  40,000-79,000,  D  -  less  than  40,000. 

3 Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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Table  14.  —  Plant  capacities  by  type  of  plant  and  county,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


State 
and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills' 

Veneer, 

Veneer 
and 

Plywood, 

Total 

1/8-inch 

plywoodj 

3/8-inch 

Pulp 

county 

shingle 

D 

C 

B 

A 

o/o-incn 

Thousand 

bd.  ft.  per  8 -hour  shift  

-Thousand 

sq.  ft.  per  8- 

hour  shift- 

Tons  per 

24  hours 

California: 

Del  Norte 

- 

— 

220 

190 

305 

715 

341 

501 

" 

" 

Humboldt 

11 

10 

493 

1,380 

1,920 

3,803 

465 

1,016 

1,000 

Siskiyou 

- 

— 

195 

658 

625 

1,478 

165 

280 

— 

Trinity 

-- 

— 

219 

190 

160 

569 

140 

- 

Total 

11 

10 

1,127 

2,418 

3,010 

6,565 

1,111 

1,797 

1 ,1)00 

Oregon: 

Benton 

■ 

59 

245 

180 

295 

779 

296 

— 

664 

100 

Clackamas 

141 

315 

115 

634 

1,205 

80 

480 

1,150 

Clatsop 

9 

53 

210 

- 

263 

— 

300 

Columbia 

125 

90 

730 

945 

— 

165 

550 

Coos 

14 

155 

280 

960 

1,409 

670 

1,673 

325 

Curry 

15 

225 

274 

514 

180 

920 

- 

Douglas 

110 

413 

921 

395 

1,839 

1,370 

1,254 

275 

500 

Hood  River 

68 

1  80. 

i  on 

IZU 

ODO 

"" 

100 

Jackson 

-i  rr 

15 

50 

685 

425 

1,175 

700 

1,481 

730 

- 

Josephine 

50 

65 

ZlU 

450 

775 

410 

1   O  QO 

Lane 

10 

130 

840 

1,005 

1,940 

3,915 

o  001 

o,ool 

QTO 

1,150 

Lincoln 

30 

152 

190 

160 

532 

IzO 

ICC 

loo 

ooZ 

Linn 

89 

115 

100 

505 

809 

447 

916 

1,0/4 

C1  7 
Dl  / 

Marion 

-- 

1 

105 

461 

567 

123 

262 

OHO 

Z  /  Z 

zoU 

Multnomah 

22 

200 

80 

180 

482 

71 

545 

oil 

on 

Polk 

- 

45 

144 

200 

145 

534 

32 

550 

Tillamook 

- 

36 

50 

93 

160 

339 

- 

285 

Washington 

-- 

15 

150 

100 

265 

114 

- 

yo 

Yamhill 

-- 

54 

133 

270 

457 

60 

160 

71 

166 

Total 

24 

879 

3,325 

5,595 

7,373 

17,172 

5,975 

12,937 

5  840 

Washington: 

Clallam 

115 

63 

- 

- 

125 

188 

200 

1,052 

Clark 

12 

80 

150 

100 

- 

330 

640 

1,350 

Cowlitz 

28 

121 

110 

100 

575 

906 

386 

3,111 

Grays  Harbor 

67 

70 

110 

90 

305 

575 

434 

150 

885 

Island 

47 

~ 

- 

— 

47 

Jefferson 

10 

48 

- 

-- 

— 

48 

100 

— 

__ 

500 

King 

8 

149 

-- 

200 

620 

969 

— 

343 

- 

- 

Kitsap 

54 

-- 

188 

242 

-- 

— 

Lewis 

53 

124 

415 

- 

130 

669 

503 

136 

40 

Mason 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 

282 

282 

260 

-- 

- 

100 

Pacific 

230 

375 

375 

— 

~ 

Pierce 

4 

53 

130 

1  ou 

DZO 

" 

513 

92 

1,330 

San  Juan 

90 

20 

Skagit 

38 

81 

65 

146 

175 

140 

Skamania 

38 

120 

158 

268 

240 

Snohomish 

no 
ZZ 

190 

255 

180 

500 

1,125 

57 

lb  / 

60 

1,435 

Thurston 

73 

40 

116 

229 

100 

408 

Wahkiakum 

3 

4 

4 

Whatcom 

8 

16 

40 

56 

100 

500 

Total 

598 

1,231 

1,315 

1,076 

3,370 

6,992 

1,188 

3,434 

710 

10,443 

Total,  Douglas- 

fir  region 

633 

2,120 

5,767 

9,089 

13,753 

30,729 

8,274 

18,168 

6,430 

17,283 

Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per 
8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 

2 Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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Table  15.  —  Number  of  shake  and  shingle  mills  listed  and  responding,  capacities 
of  responding  mills,  and  percent  of  capacity  operating  on  logs,  by 
county,  for  western  Washington,  1966 


County 

Total 
number  of 
mills  listed 

Number  of 

mills 
responding 

Capacities  of 
responding 
mills 

Percent  of 
capacity 
operating 
on  logs 

i  KUUOUIIU    L/U.    J  t,   f/KI    O-IIUUI    Sill/  I 

Washington: 

Clallam 

14 

6 

115 

100.0 

Clark 

2 

2 

12 

94.6 

Cowlitz 

7 

3 

28 

96.4 

Grays  Harbor 

66 

8 

67 

98.5 

Island 

0 

0 

Jefferson 

5 

1 

10 

95.0 

King 

4 

1 

3 

100.0 

Kitsap 

0 

0 

Lewis 

11 

5 

53 

90.0 

Mason 

1 

0 

Pacific 

9 

7 

230 

100.0 

Pierce 

3 

2 

4 

58.0 

San  Juan 

0 

0 

Skagit 

28 

7 

38 

100.0 

Skamania 

0 

0 

Snohomish 

25 

2 

22 

100.0 

Thurston 

0 

0 

Wahkiakum 

2 

1 

3 

90.0 

Whatcom 

8 

1 

8 

100.0 

Total 

185 

46 

593 

98.3 
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Table  16.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  by  county  and  type  of  plant,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966 


(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills1 

Total 

county 

shingle 

D  and  C 

Band  A 

Total 

Plywood 

Pulp 

California: 

Del  Norte 

71,000 

121  000 

192,000 

104,959 

296,959 

Humboldt 

oUu 

104  529 

829,570 

934,099 

9H7  QQQ 

l,14Z,5c{z 

Siskiyou 

" 

61,500 

373  501 

435,001 

3 

3 

Trinity 

" 

52,820 

104,905 

157,725 

3 

3 

Total 

500 

289,849 

1,428,976 

1,718,825 

400,581 

2  119  906 

Oregon: 

Benton 

-- 

71,410 

104,551 

175,961 

3 

- 

214,461 

Clackamas 

— 

68,778 

142,294 

211,072 

3 

3 

325,971 

Clatsop 

1,878 

7,250 

3 

3 

3 

- 

105,064 

Columbia 

— 

3 

3 

223,265 

3 

3 

257,211 

Coos 

— 

46,661 

388,955 

435,616 

367,154 

3 

3 

Curry 

— 

3 

3 

105,578 

133,826 

- 

239,404 

Douglas 

__ 

93,575 

328,852 

422,427 

487,272 

— 

909,699 

Hood  River 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

— 

__ 

109,491 

Jackson 

__ 

3 

3 

oo9,oob 

266,444 

__ 

656,000 

Josephine 

-- 

17,099 

119,714 

136,813 

3 

- 

3 

Lane 

9,000 

186,340 

714,076 

900,416 

784,367 

1,693,785 

Lincoln 

97 

Z  i  ,ouj 

pio  am 

OZ  ,oU± 

on  f.aa 

3 



134,054 

Linn 

- 

zo,yb  / 

lol  ,ZUU 

1  / 0,1  /  fc> 

300,570 

- 

475,737 

Marion 

- 

1  1  £7Q 

14Z,UZo 

ioy,ouz 

74,789 

- 

234,391 

Multnomah 

-- 

3 

3 

3 

86,674 

- 

185,674 

Polk 

— 

97  1  Q7 

1  91  £  *37 

118,143 

- 

239,780 

Tillamook 

-- 

±o,zuy 

3 

3 

- 

155,837 

Washington 

— 

Zo,  /  1U 

3 

3 

- 

67,210 

Yamhill 

— 

04, / OO 

£9  Q£7 
DZ ,c7D  ( 

117  7  HQ 

1±  / ,  /  Do 

173,926 

i  otai 

1  O  878 

799,613 

3,273,360 

4,072,973 

9  Q71  P.P,^ 
Z,C7  1  ±  ,DDO 

lOO,  I  Z.O 

7  9HQ  99Q 

Washington: 

Clallam 

25,264 

3 

3 

3 

3 

206,710 

311,261 

Clark 

123 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

260,098 

Cowlitz 

8,243 

50,529 

398,696 

449,225 

3 

142,368 

3 

Grays  Harbor 

16,224 

28,858 

141,171 

170,029 

58,613 

3 

3 

Island 

__ 

10,000 

- 

10,000 



__ 

10,000 

Jefferson 

3 

8,000 

- 

8,000 

3 

3 

43,500 

King 

1,500 

19,851 

251,000 

270,851 

67,915 

__ 

340,266 

Kitsap 

__ 

3 

3 

34,774 

34,774 

Lewis 

13,215 

3 

3 

3 

108,200 

2,400 

280,261 

Mason 

-- 

3,000 

3 

3 

3 

-- 

168,000 

Pacific 

30,094 

3 

3 

3 

Pierce 

293 

38,211 

148,000 

186,211 

105,323 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

- 

Z>\J\J 

— 

- 

900 

Skagit 

11,730 

38,420 

38,420 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

3 

3 

3 

48,695 

3 

Snohomish 

3,800 

87,495 

325,000 

412,495 

3 

323,839 

3 

Thurston 

11,018 

3 

3 

3 

43,713 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

1,920 

3 

3 

3 

3 

173,429 

Total 

116,971 

494,871 

1,669,258 

2,164,129 

774,629 

1,334,469 

4,390,198 

Total,  Douglas- 

fir  region 

128,349 

1,584,333 

6,371,594 

7,955,927 

4,146,875 

1,488,192 

13,719,343 

Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board 
feel  per  8-hour  shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per 
8-hour  shift. 

2 Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
plants  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  17.  —  Volume  of  National  Forest  logs  used  by  county  and  type  of  plant, 
Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills1 

county 

Plywood2 

Pulp 

Total 

shingle 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 

Del  Norte 

__ 

14,000 

- 

14,000 

28,383 

_ 

42,383 

Humboldt 

— 

16,157 

153,904 

170,061 

37,635 

— 

207,696 

Siskiyou 

44,850 

165,485 

210,335 

3 

_ 

3 

Trinity 



26,933 

83,879 

110,812 

3 



3 

Total 

- 

101. 940 

4U3,zos 

rrtr  Or\0 

505, zOo 

132,776 

- 

637,984 

Oregon: 

Benton 

32,399 

33,882 

66,281 

3 

7o,931 

Clackamas 

52,478 

108,895 

161,373 

3 

3 

ziz,yoo 

Clatsop 

3 

3 

3 

13,033 

Columbia 

3 

3 

19,770 

3 

3 

19,770 

Coos 

1,509 

19,713 

21,220 

48,032 

3 

3 

Curry 

™ 

3 

3 

33  9S9 

45,050 

79.002 

Douglas 

38  377 

1  08  988 

1  4fi  fifi^ 

194.775 

— 

341,440 

Hood  River 

— 

3 

3 

3 

— 

89,468 

Jackson 

3 

3 

177,872 

110,752 

— 

228,624 

Josephine 

1,084 

76,231 

77,315 

Lane 

3,600 

101,241 

257,850 

359,091 

400.240 

762  931 

Lincoln 

4,074 

12,192 

16,266 

3 

- 

21,216 

Linn 

19,278 

60,588 

79,866 

7Q  797 

±Oc?,Oc/0 

Marion 



3,000 

95,786 

98,786 

49,035 

147,821 

Multnomah 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

36,787 

__ 

88,607 

Polk 

__ 

- 

13,850 

13,850 

7,168 



21,018 

Tillamook 

__ 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

19,439 

Washington 

— 

- 

3 

3 

3 

__ 

_ 

Yamhill 

— 

16,608 

30,323 

46,931 

3 

3 

61,235 

Total 

3,600 

9Q9  99Q 

1 ,1  i  0  ,ZoO 

±,*AO  i  .DID 

1,085.265 

11,305 

2,567,685 

Washington: 

Clallam 

1,363 

3 

3 

3 

3 

17,239 

46,592 

Clark 

13 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

53,287 

Cowlitz 

41 

18,960 

24,560 

43,520 

3 

z,7ol 

3 

Grays  Harbor 

3,374 

500 

57,650 

58,150 

24.970 

3 

3 

Island 

~ 

Jefferson 

3 

3 

3 

4,200 

King 

750 

^  498 

4^  7Qf) 

51,218 

17,816 

— 

69.784 

Kitsap 

3 

3 

Q  Q84 

9.984 

Lewis 

283 

3 

3 

3 

65,300 

— 

151.734 

Mason 

— 

- 

3 

3 

101.500 

Pacific 

3 

3 

3 

Pierce 

75 

lo,oUU 

z4,obU 

O  1  ,ot>U 

53.749 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

3,863 

15,850 

15,850 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

3 

3 

3 

45,958 

3 

Snohomish 

2,625 

37,804 

67,900 

105,704 

3 

70,276 

3 

Thurston 

3 

3 

3 

17.804 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

672 

3 

3 

3 

3 

77,942 

Total 

13,059 

164,848 

380,810 

545,658 

383,675 

212.138 

1.154.530 

Total,  Douglas- 

fir  region 

16,659 

559,017 

1,959,364 

2,518,381 

1,601,716 

223,443 

4.360.199 

1  Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board 
feet  per  8-hour  shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per 
8-hour  shift. 

2 Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
plants  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  18.  —  Volume  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  logs  used  by  county  and 
plant  type,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills1 

Plywood2 

Pulp 

Total 

county 

shingle 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 

Del  Norte 

-- 

-- 

- 

- 

Humboldt 

-- 

5,300 

12,940 

1  O   ft  A  f\ 

18,240 

- 

- 

18,240 

Siskiyou 

- 

— 

— 

3 

Trinity 

- 

Z,8»0 

Z,ooU 

-- 

~ 

3 

1  O  Lai 

8,180 

12,940 

21,120 

21,120 

Rpn t on 

Del  1  Lull 

15,210 

39,235 

54,445 

3 

71,695 

Clackamas 

508 

5,800 

3 

3 

11,317 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

Columhia 

3 

3 

— 

3 

3 

Coos 

9,433 

39,130 

48,563 

70,177 

3 

3 

Curry 

3 

3 

855 

756 

1,611 

15,696 

99,781 

115,477 

125,811 

241,348 

Hood  River 

3 

3 

3 

Jackson 

3 

3 

83,352 

57,090 

140,442 

Josephine 

11,647 

37,283 

48,930 

3 



3 

Lane 

1,800 

44,586 

70,512 

115,098 

97,933 

- 

214,831 

Lincoln 

— 

4,791 

4,791 

3 

4,791 

Linn 

1  A  C 

ZU,obU 

on  enc 
ZU,oub 

46,187 

__ 

66,693 

Marion 

- 

3,000 

17,750 

ZU,  / OU 

3,899 

24,649 

Multnomah 

- 

3 

3 

3 

440 

2,250 

Polk 

- 

23,160 

oq  i  art 
Zo, Ibu 

25,062 

— 

48,222 

Tillamook 

-- 

— 

3 

3 

3 

-- 

21,752 

Washington 

- 

3 

3 

-- 

14,025 

Yamhill 

- 

7,427 

10,074 

17,501 

3 

3 

34,966 

Total 

1,800 

1  97  4flfi 

4^0  400 
**uo 

K77  ana 

Oil  (OUu 

492,684 

12,119 

1,084,409 

Wa  <;h  i  n  ft  n  n  * 

Plnllnm 

3 

3 

3 

3 

PI  art 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Pr*  wll  t*7 

480 

480 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Tel  an  ri 
laid!  1U 

Jefferson 

3 

_ 

3 

3 

Kitean 

3 

3 

Lewis 

3 

3 

3 

Mason 

3 

3 

Pacific 

- 

- 

3 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Pierce 

~ 

~ 

— 

- 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

- 

- 

- 

Skagit 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

- 

3 

3 

3 

- 

3 

Snohomish 

3 

3 

Thurston 

3 

3 

3 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total 
Total,  Douglas- 

480 

480 

3,000 

3,480 

fir  region 

1,800 

136,066 

463,340 

599,406 

495,684 

12,119 

1,109,009 

Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board 
feet  per  8-hour  shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per 
8-hour  shift. 

^Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood 
plants  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  19.  —  Volume  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  logs  used  by  county  and  plant 
type,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills1 

county 

Plywood2 

Pulp 

Total 

shingle 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 

T"\  —  1    XT  4  

Del  Norte 

— 

— 

Humboldt 

12,500 

12,500 

23,154 

— 

35,654 

Siskiyou 

3 

— 

Trinity 

3 

3 

Total 

— 

17,000 

17,000 

25,074 

42  074 

Oregon: 

Benton 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

Clackamas 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

Clatsop 

— 

- 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

— 

Columbia 

3 

3 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

Coos 

— 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

3 

3 

Curry 

— 

3 

3 

- 

_ 

__ 

Douglas 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Hood  River 

— 

3 

3 

3 

— 

- 

— 

Jackson 

-- 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Josephine 

~ 

3 

3 

Lane 

Lincoln 

3 

- 

- 

Linn 

Marion 

— 

— 

— 

Multnomah 

3 

3 

3 

2,600 

Polk 

Tillamook 

3 

3 

3 

Washington 

3 

3 

3 

Yamhill 

3 

3 

Total 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

Washington: 

Clallam 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5,220 

5,796 

Clark 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

_ 

Cowlitz 

— 

— 

- 

3 



3 

Grays  Harbor 

11,428 

1,443 

— 

1,433 

__ 

3 

3 

Island 

- 

- 

- 





__ 

Jefferson 

3 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

3 

_ 

King 

- 

2,900 

2,900 



_ 

2.900 

Kitsap 

3 





_ 

Lewis 

4,125 

3 

3 

3 

- 

- 

4,745 

Mason 

— 

- 

3 

3 

3 

— 

Pacific 

- 

3 

3 

3 

Pierce 

__ 

o,bUU 

o  ttr\r\ 
o,oUU 

— 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

-- 

- 

- 

Skagit 

1,300 

1,300 

3 

Skamania 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Snohomish 

11 

11 

3 

3 

Thurston 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

3 

3 

3 

3 

130 

Total 

15,553 

7,680 

2,900 

10,580 

5,813 

34,400 

66.346 

Total,  Douglas- 

fir  region 

15,553 

10,280 

19,900 

30,180 

30,887 

34,400 

111,020 

^wmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board  feet  per  8-hour 
shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift 

1  Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants  producing 
both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  20.  —  Volume  of  State  logs  used  by  county  and  plant  type,  Douglas-fir 
region,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

Shake 
and 

Sawmills1 

Plywood2 

Pulp 

Total 

county 

shingle 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 
Del  Norte 
Humboldt 
Siskiyou 
Trinity 


Total 


Oregon: 

Benton 

1,925 

3 

3 

3,875 

Clackamas 

3 

3 

6,715 

Clatsop 

-- 

2,000 

3 

3 

3 

15,111 

Columbia 

3 

3 

16,390 

3 

3 

16,390 

Coos 

— 

27,167 

38,402 

65,569 

9,540 

3 

3 

Curry 

- 

3 

3 

900 

- 

- 

900 

Douglas 

- 

614 

1,075 

1,689 

1,073 

-- 

2,762 

Hood  River 

- 

3 

3 

3 

~ 

-- 

4,350 

Jackson 

- 

3 

3 

513 

372 

-- 

885 

Josephine 

- 

- 

1,800 

1,800 

3 

-- 

3 

Lane 

- 

489 

4,944 

5,433 

275 

-- 

5,708 

Lincoln 

- 

252 

4,510 

4,762 

3 

3 

4,762 

Linn 

— 

— 

~ 

- 

4,097 

- 

4,097 

Marion 

- 

1,000 

990 

1,990 

1,800 

-- 

3,790 

Multnomah 

3 

3 

3 

10,245 

-- 

11,165 

Polk 

— 

3,150 

4,000 

7,150 

1,768 

— 

8,918 

Tillamook 

— 

— 

3 

3 

3 

19,887 

Washington 

— 

2,480 

3 

3 

3 

— 

11,915 

Yamhill 

- 

1,457 

1,500 

2,957 

3 

3 

4,696 

Total 

- 

42,034 

101,893 

143,927 

50,454 

12,194 

206,575 

Washington: 

Clallam 

2,331 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24,296 

54,015 

ciarK 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

111  Oil 

Cowlitz 

21 

4,012 

30,462 

34,474 

3 

8,192 

3 

Grays  Harbor 

48U 

in  oca 
1U,OOU 

lo,»DU 

o,y±u 

3 

3 

Island 

Jefferson 

3 

200 

200 

3 

3 

12,300 

King 

4,530 

11,200 

15,730 

15,730 

Kitsap 

3 

3 

3,590 

3,590 

Lewis 

3,995 

3 

3 

3 

31,720 

44,085 

Mason 

3 

3 

3 

Pacific 

260 

3 

3 

3 

Pierce 

4,350 

12,570 

16,920 

15,466 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

1,200 

6,500 

6,500 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Snohomish 

875 

7,707 

8,000 

15,707 

3 

25,702 

3 

Thurston 

660 

3 

3 

3 

6,980 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

288 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15,737 

Total 

Total,  Douglas- 
fir  region 

9,450 

45,936 

105,344 

151,280 

98,490 

104,010 

363,230 

9,450 

87,970 

207,237 

295,207 

148,944 

116,204 

569,805 

1  Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board  feet  per  8-hour 
shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift. 


Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants  producing 
both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  21.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  from  company  owned  land  supplying  own  mills 
by  county  and  plant  type,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


State  and 

and 

Sawmills1 

county 

Plywood2 

Pulp 

Total 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 

Del  Norte 

-- 

50,500 

47,000 

97,500 

35,577 

- 

133,077 

Humboldt 

-- 

41,532 

318,427 

359,959 

107,769 

- 

467,728 

Siskiyou 

-- 

2,425 

141,952 

144,377 

3 

- 

3 

Trinity 

-- 

1,046 

6,600 

7,646 

3 

-- 

3 

lotal 

" 

95  503 

513  979 

609  482 

154,703 

H  C  A  IOC 

/d4,1oo 

V/l  C  K \J  1 1  • 

Rpntnn 

3,897 

5,822 

9,719 

3 

18,604 

Clackamas 

1,103 

12,470 

13,573 

3 

3 

46,889 

— 

3 

3 

3 

Columbia 

3 

3 

60,066 

3 

3 

88,012 

Coos 

3,600 

214,350 

217,950 

210,296 

3 

3 

Curry 

3 

3 

33,625 

73,786 

107,411 

Douglas 

4,325 

48,729 

53,054 

120,618 

173,672 

Hood  River 

3 

3 

3 

13,089 

Jackson 

3 

3 

56,107 

68,960 

125,067 

Josephine 

400 

400 

3 

_ 

3 

Lane 

- 

5,000 

295,967 

300,967 

227,751 

- 

528,718 

Lincoln 

— 

4,821 

7,632 

12,453 

3 

60,341 

Linn 

A  Q    O  C  O 

48,258 

121,160 

169,412 

Marion 

-- 

861 

990 

1,851 

1,065 

- 

2,916 

Multnomah 

-- 

3 

3 

3 

3,740 

- 

9,180 

Polk 

- 

1,527 

23,930 

25,457 

43,960 

- 

69,417 

Tillamook 

-- 

400 

3 

3 

3 

-- 

6,223 

Washington 

-- 

3,533 

3 

3 

13,872 

Yamhill 

- 

9,841 

5,476 

15,317 

3 

3 

29,293 

Total 

— 

897  Q^iP. 

871  9R9 

Oil.  ,£*Otd 

977,885 

41,889 

1,891,026 

\A/  Qcnin  <y4"    y~\  ■ 
VV  dol  >  1  1 1  J.  tU  1 1 . 

129,586 

L/iaiiam 

-LOU 

3 

3 

3 

3 

125,929 

c 

D 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

110,381 

I    r\  lirl  it  *7 

1,749 

305,702 

307,451 

3 

85,583 

3 

yjnaya  ridxuur 

500 

59,171 

59,671 

1,130 

3 

3 

IbldJIU 

4,900 

_ 

4,900 

4,900 

Jefferson 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4,900 

TC  in  o* 

22 

164,800 

164,822 

39,882 

2,100 

Kitsap 

3 

3 

8,245 

204,644 

Lewis 

3 

3 

3 

3,250 

8,245 

Mason 

3 

3 

3 

11,543 

Pacific 

10,973 

__ 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

3 

Pierce 

-- 

2,800 

59,500 

62,300 

23,261 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

110 

- 

110 

147,279 

Skagit 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

-- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Snohomish 

2,440 

244,200 

246,640 

3 

X  1  o,oou 

3 

Thurston 

170 

3 

3 

3 

3,832 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24,065 

Total 

11,129 

21,179 

972,818 

993,997 

171,192 

715,287 

1,891.605 

Total,  Douglas- 

fir  region 

11,129 

159,978 

2,314,753 

2,474,731 

1,303,780 

757,176 

4,546,816 

'Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board  feet  per  8-hour 
shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift. 


2 Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants  producing 
both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  22.  —  Volume  of  purchased  private  logs  used  by  county  and  plant  type, 
Douglas-fir  region,  1966 


( Thousand 

board  feet 

Scribner  loc 

rule) 

State  and 

Shake 

Sawmills1 

ana 

- 

Plywood 

lotal 

county 

r  Ulp 

shingle 

D  and  C 

B  and  A 

Total 

California: 

Del  Norte 

- 

6,500 

74,000 

80,500 

40,999 

- 

121,499 

Humboldt 

500 

41,540 

331,799 

373,339 

39,375 

- 

413,214 

Siskiyou 

— 

14,225 

66,064 

80,289 

3 

- 

3 

Trinity 

- 

21,961 

9,926 

31,887 

3 

- 

3 

Total 

500 

84,226 

481,789 

566,015 

88,028 

— 

654,543 

Oregon : 

Benton 

17,979 

25,612 

43,591 

3 

44,356 

Clackamas 

15,197 

15,129 

30,326 

3 

3 

48,067 

Clatsop 

1,878 

5,250 

3 

3 

3 

77,720 

Columbia 

3 

3 

127,039 

3 

3 

133  039 

Coos 

.. 

4,952 

77,360 

82,312 

29,109 

3 

3 

Curry 



3 

3 

36,246 

14,234 

50  480 

Douglas 



34,563 

70,979 

105  542 

44,935 

150,477 

Hood  River 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

2  584 

Jackson 



3 

3 

71,712 

29,270 

100  982 

Josephine 

4,368 

4,000 

8  368 

3 

3 

Lane 

3,600 

35,024 

84,805 

119  829 

58  168 

181  597 

Lincoln 

13,927 

28,467 

42,394 

3 

42,944 

Linn 

-- 

4,543 

22,000 

26^43 

49,399 



75^942 

Marion 

— 

9,718 

26,507 

36,225 

18,990 

-- 

55,215 

Multnomah 

3 

3 

3 

35,462 

71,872 

Polk 

-- 

22,460 

29,560 

52,020 

40,185 

- 

92,205 

Tillamook 

- 

15,809 

3 

3 

3 

- 

88,536 

Washington 

— 

22,698 

3 

3 

3 

— 

27,398 

Yamhill 

-- 

19,403 

15,594 

34,997 

3 

3 

43,736 

Total 

5,478 

292,048 

717,825 

1,009,873 

365,377 

76,216 

1,456,944 

Washington : 

Clallam 

21,420 

3 

3 

3 

3 

34,026 

75,274 

Clark 

104 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

81,519 

Cowlitz 

8,181 

25  328 

37,972 

6,300 

3 

45,862 

3 

Grays  Harbor 

942 

23,415 

13  500 

39,915 

22,040 

3 

3 

Island 

5,100 

5,100 

5,100 

Jefferson 

3 

7,800 

7,800 

3 

24,900 

King 

750 

9,871 

26,310 

36,181 

10,277 

47,208 

Kitsap 

3 

3 

12,955 

12,955 

Lewis 

4,812 

3 

3 

3 

7  Q^O 

K8  1  ^4 

DO  ,±  U^l 

Mason 

3,000 

3 

3 

2  500 

11  250 

Pacific 
Pierce 

18,861 

3 

3 

3 

218 

13,961 

51  570 

Q  R47 
c/,o*±  1 

3 

3 

San  Juan 

790 

790 

790 

Skagit 

6,667 

14,770 

14,770 

3 

3 

3 

Skamania 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Snohomish 

300 

39,533 

4,900 

44,433 

3 

^9  981 

3 

Thurston 

10488 

3 

3 

3 

15,097 

Wahkiakum 

3 

3 

3 

Whatcom 

960 

3 

3 

3 

3 

55,555 

Total 
Total,  Douglas- 

67,780 

254,748 

207,386 

462,134 

112,459 

268,634 

911,007 

fir  region 

73,758 

631,022 

1,407,000 

2,038,022 

565,864 

344,850 

3,022,494 

1  Sawmills  divided  into  class  D  and  C  with  capacity  of  less  than  80,000  board  feet  per  8-hour 
shift  and  class  B  and  A  with  capacity  of  80,000+  board  feet  per  8-hour  shift. 

2 Plywood  plants  include  veneer  plants  and  integrated  veneer  and  plywood  plants  producing 
both  veneer  and  plywood. 

3  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosing  data  for  individual  firms. 
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Table  23.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  in  w 


(Thou«^bo«tffcet 


Oregon: 
Clackamas 
Clatsop 
Columbia 
Lincoln 
Linn 

Polk  ' 
Other,  eastern 

Total3 

Washington: 
Clallam 
Clark 
Cowlitz 
Grays  Harbor 
Island 
Jefferson 
King 
Kitsap 
Lewis 
Mason 
Pacific 
Pierce 
San  Juan 
Skagit 
Skamania 
Snohomish 
Thurston 
Wahkiakum 
Whatcom 
Other,  eastern' 


6,875 
64,650 
4,975 
296 


30,821 
1,054 
4,159 


242,529 


432 
67,507 


795 


8,526 
13,218 


12.600 
22,691 

97,111 
22,035 


13,159 
351,745 


158,897 
70.820 

37.881 

25,701 
420 


520 
331,193 

32,106 


2,400 
1,426 
77.761 


10,000 


3,000 
31,350 
2,100 


2,100 
2,100 

2,100 


9,000 


5,000 
5,000 

25,408 
220,665 

27,757 
2,700 

4,973 

3,150 

2,696 
817 

6,750 
24,350 


3,941 


10,846 
11,843 
2,802 
350 


4,992 


fW?/,"'?'  coniZ'\?-ls>-m  b^rd  feet  of  pole  and  piling  obtained  from 
Cowlitz,  Lewis,  Pacific,  Skamania,  and  Clackamas  Counties. 

MhlLltl^V^  f^'O"  'OS  volumes  came  from  Wasco 

Z ,  ™  i  U  °k!.ma-  md  Cheh"  Cou"'ies  HMS.OOO  board  reel  of  the 
mlume  comes  from  unknown  west-side  origin. 

mZltm  my       **  exac">  with  totofc  in  other  tables  due  to 


20,040 
7,749 


246 

202,675 
2,973 
1,359 
3,236 


35,768 


500 


Total5 

311,263 

176,181 

658,623 

445,656 

10.000 

43,500 

338,266 

34,774 

280,259 

Idaho  and  Canada 

2,000 

Total3 

311,263 

260,099 

694,657 

445,656 

10,000 

43,500 

340,266 

34,774 

280,259 
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ington  counties,  by  county  of  origin,  1966 
l|ner  log  rule) 


ition 


;.'  >on 

Pacific 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum 

Whatcom 

Total 



- 

- 

-- 

2,500 

- 

- 

676 

40,196 

- 

~ 

676 

66,380 

— 

-- 

9,810 

lo,UUU 

- 

- 

- 

296 

" 

- 

18,000 

-- 

- 

247 

- 

- 

18,000 

-- 

2,500 

1,352 

- 

6,875 
141,804 

5,980 

- 

6,242 

268,692 

- 

-- 

._ 

._ 

21,685 

- 

722 

__ 

3,370 

100 

13,662 

25,440 

._ 

1,500 

394,615 

- 

-- 

4,805 

444,376 

- 

- 

15,000 

10,752 

1,580 

17,805 

„ 

- 

14,255 

8,000 

__ 

69,019 

4,393 

194,549 

OOfr  /» Of* 

322,689 

- 

4,600 

1,500 

790 

18,733 

4,306 

117,425 

8,000 

141,600 

8,467 

684,127 

300 

-- 

17,950 

- 

790 

133  041 

133,109 

2,166 

-- 

39 

307^945 

300 

177.906 

58,035 

705 

250,305 

900 

-- 

- 

•- 

900 

_ 

59,785 

89,079 

56,181 

208,990 

12,000 

94,245 

1,325 

1,352 

279,682 

28,310 

200,309 

6,082 

- 

9,619 

247,016 

300 

11,484 

1  38  000 

13  332 

I  i  o,ooZ 

2,453 

76 

50,765 

14,750 

27,780 

72,869 

127,141 

28,216 

53,850 

ooo 

153,530 

389,928 

900 

140,150 

94,245 

770,357 

42,361 

115 

142,680 

4,200,788 

14,859 

30,750 

47,609 

W.000 

153,530 

407,928 

900 

140,150 

96,745 

785,216 

43,713 

115 

173,430 

4,390,201 
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Table  24.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  in  western 

(Thousand  board  feet, 


Log  origin 


Log 


State  and  county 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Coos 

Curry 

Douglas 

Hood  River 

Jackson 

California: 

Del  Norte 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

Humboldt 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

-- 

5,161 

- 

- 

- 

Siskiyou 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

20,524 

Total 

5,161 

20,524 

Oregon: 

Benton 

88,841 

3,200 

10,180 

Clackamas 

233,879 

8,080 

17,870 

1,254 

Clatsop 

__ 

12,397 

58,453 

41,097 

Columbia 

__ 

__ 

__ 

75,295 

Coos 

„ 



_ 

605,618 

5,392 

9,248 

Curry 

_ 

_ 

116,637 

228,851 

11,873 

Douglas 



1,600 



141,559 

879,661 

83,478 

Hood  River 

58  826 

Jackson 

1,616 

1,079 

459  092 

Josephine 

3,200 

5,936 

35,110 

Lane 

38,698 

6,400 

1.901 

Lincoln 

72,799 

10.025 

Linn 

1,200 

1,500 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

Marion 

0,ODU 

Multnomah 

-- 

23,129 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

Polk 

12,925 

1,937 

Tillamook 

6,198 

751 

Washington 

Yamhill 

Other,  eastern3 

4,216 

1,630 

57,796 

Total2 

214,463 

313,241 

67,284 

144,442 

865,430 

234,243 

909,698 

61.710 

635.476 

Washington: 

Clallam 

1,620 

Clark 

Cowlitz 

6,516 

46,180 

Grays  Harbor 

6,300 

Lewis 

29,700 

Pacific 

3,487 

7,395 

Skamania 

3,750 

6,516 

12,383 

47,467 

Wahkiakum 

3,874 

25,547 

10,811 

Other,  eastern3 

314 

Total2 

12,731 

38,579 

112.769 

47,781 

Total2 

214,463 

325,972 

105,863 

257,211 

865,430 

239,404 

909,698 

109.491 

656,000 

1  Multnomah  County  also  consumed  600,000  board  feet  that  was  imported  from  the  Philip- 
pines. This  volume  is  not  included  in  the  table. 

2  Totals  shown  may  not  agree  exactly  with  totals  in  other  tables  due  to  rounding. 

^Eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington  log  volumes  from  Klamath,  Wasco,  Lake,  and 
Yakima  Counties. 
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Oregon  counties,  by  county  of  origin,  1966 
Scribner  log  rule) 


destination 


Josephine 

Lane 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Marion 

Multnomah' 

Polk 

Tillamook 

| 

Washington  j 

Yamhili 

Total2 

3,600 
.  17,800 


21,400 


4,672 

252 

3,487 

O  H  O  fl  O 

27,8o3 

"" 

138,495 

5,500 

15,025 

65,025 

200 

346,833 

13  075 

22  625 

1,093 

148  740 

- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

11,700 

-- 

- 

86^995 

9,382 

629,640 

8,852 

366,213 

8,663 

281,067 

1,396,028 

58,826 

6,242 

468,029 

120,156 

164,402 

1,317,400 

3,560 

72,905 

8,486 

18,607 

1,445 

1,469,402 

3,750 

130,242 

21,625 

25,201 

80,363 

31,434 

56,755 

432,194 

73,011 

337,481 

83,933 

4,950 

16,575 

518,650 

34,739 

79,166 

3,800 

1,932 

125,197 

8,490 

31,619 

16,802 

3,240 

54,074 

21,278 

110,256 

5,776 

9,630 

14,294 

120,430 

14,985 

50,496 

222,560 

1,500 

22,325 

23,825 

2,220 

24,004 

2,528 

7,275 

42,371 

78,398 

4,500 

2,600 

70,742 

143,913 

1,693,782 

134,054 

475,737 

234,389 

122,430 

239,780 

155,837 

67,210 

173,925 

6,887,044 

1,200 

2,820 

250 

250 

6,600 

59,296 

6,300 

29,700 

— 

6,275 

17,157 

45,150 

115,266 

3,770 

44,002 

314 

63,245 

275,105 

165,313 

1,693,782 

134,054 

475,737 

234,389 

185,675 

239,780 

155,837 

67,210 

173,925 

7,209,234 
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Table  25.  —  Volume  of  logs  used  in  northern  California  counties,  by  county  of 
origin,  1966 

(Thousand  board  feet,  Scribner  log  rule) 


Log  origin  by 
State  and 
county 

Log  destination 

Del  Norte 

Humboldt 

Siskiyou 

Trinity 

Total 

California: 
Del  Norte 

T_T,                1  Ji 

Siskiyou 

Irinity 

Other1 

194,234 
80,592 

59,840 

r\f\  A  /ion 

994,427 
41,427 
44,798 
2^040 

- 

429,460 
14,225 
47^005 

-- 

41,282 
148,443 

254,074 
1,116,301 
470,887 
207  466 
49,045 

Total 

274,826 

1,142,532 

490,690 

189,725 

2,097,773 

Oregon: 
Curry 
Josephine 

19,760 
2,373 

19.760 
2,373 

Total 

22,133 

22,133 

Total 

296,959 

1,142,532 

490,690 

189,725 

2,119,906 

1  Other  volume  from  Mendocino,  Shasta,  and  Modoc  Counties. 


Table  26.  —  National  Forest  logs  used,  by  fo 

(Thousand  board  f 


Type 

of  plant 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

G  if  ford 
Pinchot 

Klamath 

Mount 
Baker 

Mount 
Hood 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Rogi 
Rive 

Shake  and 

shingle 

178 

7,160 

4.737 

Sawmills1 

D 

22,897 

2,800 

7,050 

12,272 

590 

C 

70,527 

7,650 

28,655 

52,397 

4,970 

2 

B 

34,723 

145,543 

55,000 

66.883 

6,980 

106.1 

A 

138,110 

46,193 

9,827 

116,125 

1,350 

154.107 

13,9 

Total 

266,257 

202,186 

100,532 

247,677 

1,350 

166,647 

120.3 

Veneer 

1,800 

67,478 

46,995 

19,290 

32,500 

31,5 

Veneer  and  plywood2 

1,600 

114,288 

4,691 

38,469 

47,089 

56,472 

53,5 

Pulp 

19,106 

100,027 

6,800 

36,623 

Total 

1,600 

1,800 

467,307 

253,872 

246,188 

320,856 

1,350 

296,979 

205,4 

1  Sawmills  denoted  as  follows:  class  A  mills  =  120,000+  board  feet  capacity  per 
8-hour  shift;  B  =  80,000-119,000;  C  =  40,000-79,000;  D  =  less  than  40,000. 

2 Integrated  operations  producing  both  veneer  and  plywood. 
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and  type  of  plant,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 
Scribner  log  rule) 


National  Forest 


Shasta- 
Trinity 

Siskiyou 

Siuslaw 

Six 
Rivers 

Snoqualmie 

Umpqua 

Wenatchee 

Willamette 

Winema 

Total 

1,350 

834 

150 

2,250 

16,659 

68,135 
66,449 
53,553 

600 
242 
18,167 
83,351 

1,102 
60,201 
104,709 
66,876 

26,155 
41,074 
71,920 

1,695 
25,321 
30,000 
20,350 

48,806 
105,078 
51,208 

4,933 
1,200 
3,600 
3,650 

3,724 
102,653 
162,428 
167,918 

4,200 

12,900 
1,139 

61,863 
497,154 
959,733 
999,631 

188,137 

102,360 

232,888 

139,149 

77,366 

205,092 

13,383 

436,723 

18,239 

2,518,381 

7,320 

26,128 

51,961 

60,914 

21,880 

140,663 

171,919 

2,898 

683,285 

2,007 

85,312 
5,649 

54,373 
1,606 

9,741 

62,338 
53,632 

107,336 

370 

279,728 

1,100 

918,431 
223,443 

197,464 

219,449 

342,178 

209,804 

216,050 

453,091 

13,903 

890,620 

22,237 

4,360,199 
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Table  27.  —  National  Forest  logs  used  by 

(Thousand  board  eet. 


State  and 

Na  ional 

county 

Deschutes 

Fremont 

Gifford 
Pinchot 

Klamath 

Mount 
Baker 

Mount 
Hood 

Okanogan 

Olympic 

Rog 
Riv 

California: 

Del  Norte  --  --  - 

Humboldt  --  -  -  39,627 

Siskiyou  --  --  -  187,953 

Trinity 


Total  --  --  227,580 

Oregon: 
Benton 

Clackamas  1,600 
Clatsop 

Columbia  -  - 

Coos  --  - 

Curry  --  ~ 

Douglas 
Hood  River 

Jackson  --  - 

Josephine  --  - 

Lane  --  1,800 

Lincoln 

Linn  -  - 

Marion 
Multnomah 
Polk 

Tillamook 
Washington 
Yamhill 


Total  1,600  1,800       101,497         26,292  -       315,606  -  -  205.- 


Washington: 
Clallam 

795 

45,797 

Clark 

50,537 

2,750 

Cowlitz 

52,783 

Grays  Harbor 

97,707 

Island 

Jefferson 

4,200 

King 

12,059 

7,200 

1,350 

15,597 

Kitsap 
Lewis 

126.356 

2,627 

7,357 

Mason 

101,500 

Pacific 

Pierce 

31,051 

3,971 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

31,713 

8,000 

Skamania 

88,120 

2,500 

Snohomish 

135,762 

11.270 

Thurston 

4,904 

845 

1,580 

Wahkiakum 

Whatcom 

67,246 

Total 

365,810 

246,188 

5.250 

1,350 

296.979 

Total  Forest 

1,600 

1,800 

467,307 

253,872 

246.188 

320,856 

1,350 

296,979 

205,451 

3,750  -  -  192,583 

7,820  -  -  5,213 

14,680  --  -  5.090 


47,357  -  -         42,111  - 

12,692  -  -  _  _  195,1-09 

13,600  -  -  -  9,1  42 

599  -  - 

-  9,503  - 

27,890  -  -  60,507 
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forest  and  county,  Douglas-fir  region,  1966 
Scribner  log  rule) 


Forest 


Shasta- 
Trinity 

Siskiyou 

Siuslaw 

Six 
Rivers 

Snoqualmie 

Umpqua 

Wenatchee 

Willamette 

Winema 

Total 

31,490 
59,060 
106,914 

3,936 

38,447 
136,579 

33,978 

42,383 
207,696 
247,013 
140,892 

197,464 

3,936 

209,004 

637,984 

3,200 


68,288 
79,002 


65,023 


75,931 


8,221 


120,691 
21,216 

14,217 
210 
21,018 
19,439 

61,235 


215,513  342,178 


197,464        219,449  342,178 


800 


800 


209,804 


20,875 
25,378 

78,853 

10,000 

59,773 
10,475 

10,696 
216,050 


1,600 

341,440 
57,886 
52,165 


10,250 


22,237 


588,275 

158,994 
124,101 


453,091 


881,620 


12,703 


9,000 


1,200 


13,903 


216,050  453,091 


9,000 


13,903 


75,931 
212,983 
13,033 
19,770 
76,509 
79,002 
341,440 
89,468 
288,624 
89,065 
762,931 
21,216 
159,593 
147,821 
88,607 
21,018 
19,439 


61,235 


22,237  2,567,685 


46,592 
53,287 
52,783 
97,707 

4,200 
69,784 

9,984 
151,734 
101,500 

122,875 

49,713 
90,620 
208,005 
17,804 

77,942 


1,154,530 


890,620 


22,237 


4,360,199 
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Headquarters  for  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FOREST  AND 
RANGE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  is  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  Station's  mission  is  to  provide  the  scientific  knowledge, 
technology,  and  alternatives  for  management,  use,  and 
protection  of  forest,  range,  and  related  environments  for 
present  and  future  generations.  The  area  of  research  encom- 
passes Alaska,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  with  some  projects 
including  California,  Hawaii,  the  Western  States,  or  the 
Nation.  Project  headquarters  are  at: 


College,  Alaska  Portland,  Oregon 

Juneau,  Alaska  Roseburg,  Oregon 

Bend,  Oregon  Olympia,  Washington 

Corvallis,  Oregon  Seattle,  Washington 

La  Grande,  Oregon  Wenatchee,  Washington 


The  FOREST  SERVICE  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  multiple  use  management  of  the 
Nation's  forest  resources  for  sustained  yields  of  wood,  water, 
forage,  wildlife,  and  recreation.  Through  forestry  research, 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  private  forest  owners,  and 
management  of  the  National  Forests  and  National  Grasslands,  it 
strives  —  as  directed  by  Congress  —  to  provide  increasingly 
greater  service  to  a  growing  Nation. 


